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Mr. Chairman, 


JI Nominate— 


An Appraisal Of Credit Unions, on page 387 
A Systematic Mailing Method, on page 398 
A System Of Handling Time Loans, on page 407 
A Study Of American Hospitals, on page 412 






A Plan Of Employee Training, on page 396 
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Plus a dozen other features guaranteed, if elected 
to your reading list, to serve your best inter- 
ests during the coming month. 
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When you see this hat you know that it rep- 
resents Uncle Sam and the Spirit of America 
» » » When business men see checks on La 
Monte Safety Paper they know those checks 
are protected against fraudulent manipulation 


» » » La Monte’s identifying wavy lines are un- 


mistakable evidence of Safety and fine quality. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY, N. J. 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 
in LATIN AMERICA 


‘The attention of 
manufacturers and merchants 
throughout the United States 
today is focused on the possi- 
bilities for increasing trade with 
Latin-American countries. 

The Chase National Bank maintains branches in several lead- 
ing cities in the Caribbean area, and has long established relation- 
ships with financial institutions in every trade center in Latin 
America. The Foreign Department of the Chase at the head office 
in New York thus has a timely and well-rounded knowledge 
of business and financial conditions ws these countries. 

The benefits of these facilities and first hand connections are 


available to Chase Correspondent Banks. 
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Credit Union Competition — 


A Scientific Appraisal 


The author bases all conclusions on two recent studies of credit 
unions in competition with banks and other personal loan agencies 
which were made independently. The results are most illuminating. 


OR MANY years there has been 

no true way of determining the 

significance of the credit union 
movement in the United States. The 
competitive picture between credit 
unions and the rest of the broad 
consumer finance field has been 
badly obscured through lack of 
comprehensive, statistical data. No 
reliable basis for accurate compari- 
son has been existent. 

Recently not one but two great 
strides were taken in the direction 
of establishing, by scientific means, 
the true status of credit unions in 
this country, when Joseph L. 
Snider, associate professor of Busi- 
ness Statistics of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and Francis E. Wil- 
cox, staff statistician for the House- 
hold Finance Corporation, made 
exhaustive studies of the credit 
union structures in, respectively, 
the states of Massachusetts and 
New York. These men worked 
Unilaterally, without knowing of 
each other’s efforts and published 
their findings only several months 
apart. 

The Snider report’, covering 
credit unions in the state of Mas- 
Sachusetts, and the Wilcox study’, 
of the movement in New York state, 
in no way duplicate nor compro- 
Mise the valuable findings of each 
Tesearch. Together, they amount 
fo an original, statistical analysis, 
typical of credit union conditions 


By DON HENDERSON 


Household Finance Corp., Chicago, Illinois 


throughout the nation, and meet 
the muddled, inaccurate controversy 
concerning the worth of the co- 
operative credit movement with 
frank, honest, and documentary 
facis, open to anyone interested 
enough to investigate them. 

Leaders directing the credit union 
movement, have consistently car- 
ried on a vigorous program of pro- 
motional activity through publicity 
and contact work. Their claims 
have repeatedly stated: 

1. Credit unions never fail. 

2. Credit unions can eliminate 
commercial lending agencies. 

3. Credit unions can help to usher 
in the co-operative society. 

4. The potentialities of credit 
unions are unlimited. 

With statistical material culled 
from the Snider and Wilcox studies, 
the four controversial claims made 
by some over-enthusiastic credit 
union advocates may be met and 
appraised as follows: 


1. HAVE CREDIT UNIONS EVER 
FAILED? 


A credit union may be defined as 


“a co-operative society in the busi- 
1. “Credit Unions in Massa-husct's”, 1939, 
Harvard Univ. Press. $2.50. 
2. “A Statistical Study of Credit Unions In 
New York’’. 1940. Univ. of Chicago Press. $1.00. 
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ness of making cash loans to some 
applicants among its members from 
funds accumulated by all its mem- 
bers; charging interest on loans 
made, and paying dividends or in- 
terest on money invested.” 

Credit unions are classified into 
two broad groups: the “open,” 
which are those obtaining their 
members from the residents of a 
specified community; and the 
“closed,” which may be typed ac- 
cording to two major sub-group- 
ings. The “associational” credit 
union is comprised of individuals 
who are members of the same lodge, 
church, union, or similar organiza- 
tion. The “occupational” or em- 
ployee type is made up of members 
employed by the same industrial 
firm. Since 1934, there have been 
two kinds of credit unions: one 
with a federal charter, the other 
with a state charter. 

The history of credit unions in 
this nation began in 1909 when the 
first one was organized in the state 
of Massachusetts. In 1910 another 
was added, making a total of two 
with a combined membership of 
105 persons and total assets of 
$2,448. The progress was slow and 
unimpressive for the next 10 years 
and it was not until 1920 that the 
rate of growth accelerated under 
the promotional philanthropy of 
Edward A. Filene, a Boston mer- 
chant who had become interested in 
the movement. In 1921, Mr. Filene 
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organized the Credit Union National 
Bureau and, in the years that 
followed, spent over a million dol- 
lars in promotional activity. 

By 1920, there were 64 in the 
state of Massachusetts with a com- 
bined membership of 24,494, per- 
sons and total assets of $3,966,278. 
Credit unions in Massachusetts 
reached a high in 1930 of 308 units, 
113,789 members and total assets 
of $14,608,199. 

By 1933, liquidations had reduced 
the number of credit unions in this 
state to 282; members to 101,942; 
and total assets to $12,023,845. 
This was a membership decline of 
10% and a reduction in total assets 
of 25%. 

New York credit unions grew 
from two unions with total assets 
of $6,000 in 1914, to 120 state char- 
tered units having total assets of 
$13,387,000 in 1928. By the end of 
1933, with ten more unions than in 
1928, total assets amounted to only 
$6,914,000—a decline of 48%. 


A. Credit Unions In Times Of Stress 


In New York, 57 credit unions 
active as of December 31, 1928, were 
forced to liquidate between the 
years 1929 and 1937. Thirty-seven 
of the 57 were of the community 
type and careful study was given 
the causes of these closings. Re- 
search established that 13 credit 
unions closed because of bad loans 
and poor management. Defalcations 
of officers accounted for eight clos- 
ings; and lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of members, along with un- 
satisfactory loan balances, caused 
four more to liquidate. Twelve oth- 
ers closed because of unclassified 
reasons including one or all of the 
foregoing. 

Of the 20 occupational credit 
unions which made up the rest of 
the 57 liquidations for this period 
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Credit Unions Lend The Least Money 
Loans Outstanding In New York 


from 1929 to 1937, most were forced 
to close because of bad loans, poor 
management, and lack of enthusi- 
asm on the part of members. Fig- 
ures for these failures were obtained 
from the New York State Banking 
department and from Rolf Nugent, 
director of Consumer Credit Studies 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
returns to members after liquida- 
tion of all these credit unions were 
commendable, averaging 80.5%. 

From the year 1914 to 1937, 264 
state chartered credit unions in the 
state of New York had been opened. 
Of these, 110 had closed by 1937, 
leaving over the period of 23 years 
a gross survival record of only 
58%. The 58% figure is compro- 
mised somewhat further by the fact 
that it does not represent a 23- 
year survival for all the credit 
unions remaining. Of those in ex- 
istence at the end of 1937, some had 
been open only one or two years; 
some four or five years; while 
others, appproached the full time 
from 15 to 23 years. 

Out of 620 credit unions of all 
types opened in Massachusetts since 
1910, 201 had failed by the end of 
1937, leaving a gross survival of 
approximately 67%. The commu- 
nity type suffered more acutely 
through real estate loans, and in 
all ways lost more ground than the 
occupational type. Both community 
and occupational credit unions, 
however, had good liquidation rec- 
ords; repaying in most instances 
95% to 100% of members’ share- 
holdings or deposits, in cash. 

It is astonishing but true that 
almost one third of all the credit 
unions which have started business 
have been forced to liquidate. There 
is too much overwhelming evidence 
against the statement “credit unions 
never fail’ to render it valid. From 
now on, the claim can be easily re- 
futed. Factual proof may be recon- 
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firmed by any interested person 
through contacting the state bank- 
ing departments of Massachusetts, 
New York or other states. 


2. CAN CREDIT UNIONS ELIMI. 
NATE ALL OTHER LENDING 
AGENCIES? 


Low rates of interest account for 
the credit unions’ strong, competi- 
tive position in relation to the rest 
of the credit extending field. These 
low rates are the direct result of a 
semi-endowed status enjoyed by 
the more successful credit union 
groups. The Snider and Wilcox 
studies determined that, in both 
states surveyed, 1% per month was 
the typical and average charge 
made by both federal and state 
chartered unions. It was found that 
the occupational credit union most 
frequently charged lower typical 
rates than the community type. This 
is possible because the occupational 
credit union has lower expenses, 
due to greater ease in collection and 
investigation work, and the fact that 
their sponsoring employers donate 
such items as space, rent-free, and 
the services of a portion of their 
personnel. 


A. Credit Union Expenses 


Total expenses of all the credit 
unions in the state of Massachusetts 
for the full year 1937, amounted to 
only $415,000, which was a sum less 
than the dividends paid and only 
2.2% of total credit union assets. 
In New York state average ex- 
penses for credit unions based on 
computations involving the records 
of 145 state chartered credit unions, 
amounted to only 3.1% of total 
loans outstanding. This percentage 
is an average figure compiled from 
the associational type with expenses 
of 2.7% of total loans outstanding, 
the community type with expenses 
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of 4.4%, and the occupational with 
expenses of only 2%. 

The expenses of licensed lenders 
or the personal finance companies 
in New York state during the year 
1936, amounted to 8.3% of total 
loans outstanding, covering such 
jtems as postage, express, printing, 
stationery, rent and salaries. Taxes 
of all kinds alone, amounted to 
23% of total loans outstanding or 
3% more than all expenses in- 
curred by the occupational credit 
ynions in New York state. 

No more striking reason can be 
given to account for the difference 
between the rates of such commer- 
cial lending agencies as the personal 
fmance companies and the semi- 
endowed employee credit unions 
than these statistics which show 
expenses of the personal finance 
companies amounting to three or 
four times the total of occupational 
credit unions. 


B. Rate of Growth 


“On the basis of preliminary fig- 
ures for 1937, and estimates for 
1938,” says Mr. Wilcox, “the per- 
sonal loan departments of banks 
are currently growing at a faster 
pace than all other consumer credit 
extending agencies in the state of 
New York. Banks are competing to 
some degree with all other types of 
lending agencies and may in time, 
displace a part of their activities.” 

Banks, like credit unions and all 
other lending agencies, tend to pro- 
vide a service directly related to 
the rates charged and the risks as- 
sumed, and so, inevitably concen- 
trate on a specific portion of the 
great field of necessitous borrowers. 
The rate of growth of credit unions 
in New York state has been very 
nearly as rapid as the quick expan- 
sion shown by the personal loan de- 
partments of banks. The personal 
finance companies likewise have 
shown a vigorous growth in the last 
few years, showing that this branch 
of credit extension has not yet 
reached a point of saturation. 


C. Actual Influence By Volume 


The rate of growth of all the 
credit extending competitors is sep- 
arate in significance from the com- 
parative rankings by volume of 
loans outstanding. The rate of 
growth marks a present trend; the 
volume of loans outstanding rep- 
fesents the actual influence accumu- 
lated over a period of years and the 
present portion of business being 
done by each lending group. 

Data compiled in the New York 
Study shows the positions of all 
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The author rather convincingly demonstrates that these four bogey men, when 
viewed in the light of analytical reasoning, need cause no un-due alarm to any 


banker. 


credit extending agencies at the end 
of 1938, the last year for which 
complete figures were available. 
They are listed according to loans 
outstanding as follows; personal 
loan departments of banks (a 
1937 figure), $58,000,000; personal 
finance companies, $55,555,099; 
Morris Plan Banks, $44,999,716; the 
Provident Loan Society of New 
York City, $24,917,138 (this figure 
covers only one large pawnbroker 
in the city of New York. If all the 
pawnbrokers in the state were in- 
cluded, the figure would be consid- 
erably larger, although the com- 
parative rankings would remain the 
same), and credit unions, all types, 
$11,917,459. 

In his new book, “Consumer 
Credit and Economic Stability,” 
Rolf Nugent, director of the Con- 
sumer Credit Studies department of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, gives 
these figures as the comparative 
volumes of loans outstanding of 


all credit-extending agencies 
throughout the nation at the end 
of 1937; personal finance compan- 
ies leading the national rankings 
with $351,071,000; followed by the 
Morris Plan Banks with $220,552,- 
000; personal loan departments of 
banks, $216,000,000; unregulated 
lenders (loan sharks) $99,210,000; 
pawnbrokers, $94,400,000; credit 
unions, all types, $92,808,000, and 
miscellaneous lenders, $25,600,000. 

According to these figures, credit 
unions ranked last in volume of 
loans outstanding in the state of 
New York during 1938, and 
throughout the entire country dur- 
ing the year previous, next to last 
exceeding only a scattered group 
of miscellaneous lenders. It be- 
comes apparent that credit unions, 
despite their low expenses and re- 
sultant low rates, are rendering a 
service severely limited in avail- 


(Continued on page 431) 
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Art Calendars Needed In Our Program 


After discontinuing the use of art calendars for a year, this bank discovered that 
the good will of customers could not be properly maintained without them. 
Here, also, are some good ideas on the selection of the right illustration. 


ECENTLY a lady patron asked 
for a calendar. We were forced 
to explain that this year we 

we had not issued any art calendars, 
our only calendars being the large 
daily date type for business houses. 
We suggested that she ask for one 
at the drug store. She sighed and 
remarked: “Those at the drug store 
are just medicine advertisements. 
They don’t even have a picture on 
them. It’s getting so we have to 
almost buy a calendar. You know, 
it’s something we really have to 
have.” 

This little conversation made us 
stop and think about art calendars. 
We had used them “off and on” in 
the past, but had discontinued them 
this year. This customer had 
summed up some important facts 
that we had overlooked in our 
emphasis on building good will 
among our commercial accounts. 
First, a calendar is something that 
is needed in every home. Second, 
the customer can get cheap adver- 
tising calendars but would much 
rather have an attractive art cal- 
endar. Third, banks have been ac- 
cused of never giving anything 
away—not even service. 

Our change from a largely cir- 
culated calendar for home use to 
a business calendar with limited 
circulation would tend to confirm 
this point. 

True, from the standpoint of dol- 
lar invested, the business calendar 
does have much more circulation 
than the house calendar. A daily 
date pad, placed in a fair location 
where only 40 or 50 people can see 
it each day, would have a larger 
circulation for that one day than 
the art calendar would have for the 
whole year. 

This reasoning was sound, but it 
overlooked one special merit of the 
art calendar—that of repetition. 
Not so many individuals see it, but 
those who do, are exposed to its 
message every day in the year! For 
a solid year, it daily taps that mes- 
sage into each individual’s subcon- 
sciousness, gradually building up 
an association of ideas to the 
eventual point where (to use our 
case as an example) the mention of 
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By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


Assistant Cashier, Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Shenandoah, Iowa 


the word “bank” instantly makes 
that individual think “Security 
Trust and Savings.” 

Our reasoning, in discontinuing 
calendars for home distribution, 
also overlooked their public good 
will value. A housewife finds a cal- 
endar a great convenience and 
therefore appreciates the thought- 
fulness of the bank in supplying 
one. Further, people enjoy the ex- 
cellent quality pictures which 
manufacturers have been putting 
on art calendars in recent years. 


We have found that a number of 
pictures issued on our calendars 
of past years have been saved and 
framed. On our last calendar issue, 
one of the first things a lady did 
was to unroll the calendar and thor- 
oughly scrutinize the picture. She 
said she wanted to see if it was 
“suitable for framing.” So that the 
pictures may be framed, we order 
pictures of the pasted-on variety. 
When the year is ended, the picture 
may be removed and saved. Our 
name has been associated with the 
picture for so long that, even after 
it is framed and placed in the guest 
room, it is still a “Security” picture. 

So we have decided to again dis- 
tribute art calendars to the homes, 
in addition to the daily date type 
for business firms. We have reached 
the conclusion that we need them 
both. 


In fact, we have even gone so far 
as to select two types of monthly 
date pads for our art calendar. One 
is the regular type for distribution 
to homes here in town. The other, 
for our farm home distribution, is 
larger and has spaces for the re- 
cording of such farm data as milk 
volume, farrowing dates, the day 
the hens were set, and similar 
memoranda. 


At one time it was generally be- 
lieved that the larger the calendar, 
the better the advertising value. 
Some of them were almost large 


enough ,to cover an entire wall in 
a moderate-sized room. Many cal- 
endars today are still giant size— 
and are perfectly appropriate to 
the purposes intended. However, a 
more conservative size seems better 
for bank use. In our case, we have 
selected the 24-inch size. Some 
banks prefer even smaller ones 
than that. We feel that the 24-inch 
calendar permits a fair-sized pic- 
ture, gives a sufficient amount of 
space to set off our message, and 
has a pad that is readily readable. 

These three parts of an art cal- 
endar—picture, message, and pad— 
all have important functions. 

The picture is what first catches 
the eye. Consequently, it should be 
attractive and as colorful as pos- 
sible without being garish. A gen- 
eration ago these pictures were 
pretty crude affairs, but today they 
are among the best products of the 
engraving and printing arts. Glanc- 
ing through a collection of sample 
“mounts” (which is what the cal- 
endar salesmen call the pictures) 
impresses on one that the manufac- 
turers have been unstinting in 
providing paintings and drawings 
from some of the finest artists in 
the country. 

The picture can be of a dozen 
different types: sports, scenic, chil- 
dren, pretty girls, historical, patri- 
otic, or a series of any of these. We 
have adopted a series, which we 
believe is more interesting and will 
create a permanent place for our 
calendar each year. 

When I was a child on the farm, 
we received a calendar from a live- 
stock commission house, and each 
year they had a scene from the 
life of George Washington. Each 
year I looked forward to the new 
picture and it always received a 
prominent place on our wall, when 
others of equal worth were side 
tracked and discarded. 

In any bank advertisement, the 
main thing a bank has to offer is 
its name. In a calendar, this is even 
more a restriction. You have little 
chance to advertise special bank 
departments but must advertise the 
bank itself. The name should be 


(Continued on page 438) 
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Typical art calendar mounts, by courtesy of Brown and Biglow 





Economies In Dividend Disbursement 


It is obvious that all safeguards possible must be used in distributing dividends. 
This plan supplies the needed economy as well as every possible safeguard. 


bank involves dealing with in- 

dividuals as individuals, that 
care must be exercised not to make 
these individuals feel that they are 
mere “numbers in a ledger.” But in 
some divisions of work wherein 
public contact is not direct, are 
areas where the ingenuity of banks 
to adapt mechanized operations 
may be employed. Of this nature is 
a considerable portion of corporate 
trust work such as stock transfers, 
the payment of dividends, bond in- 
terest, and so on. 

In any disbursing operation such 
as the payment of dividends and in- 
terest, the corporate trustee is faced 
with the need for four requisites: 
absolute control, economy, accur- 
acy, and neatness. Of these, control 
is unquestionably of first impor- 
tance although it is obvious that 
the others must be thoroughly con- 
sidered. 


S‘ MUCH of the business of a 


By JOSEPH T. KECKEISEN 


Assistant Secretary, First National Bank of Chicago, Illinois 


The importance of control lies in 
the simple fact that a check for 
dividends or interest is perhaps the 
easiest item under a bank’s control 
to cash and the easiest area in 
which defalcations may be com- 
mitted. True control lies in the 
control of every check from the 
time it is lithographed until it is in 
the mail. This is not difficult to 
establish, but to combine that con- 
trol with economy has proved in 
the past something of a task. 
Perhaps our experience may be 
helpful to other banks faced in 
greater or lesser degree with the 
same problem. 

Control must, of course, start 
with instructions from an authori- 
tative source. In our case, the 
directions to pay any dividend 
originate in the Stock Transfer Ad- 
ministrative Division. An original 
and five carbons of these instruc- 
tions when typed are signed by an 


Blue Streak Adding, Listing and Signing equipment imprints and shreds 
amount, lists each amount on tape and signs checks in a single operation. 


officer of the division. 

The first copy goes to the Operat- 
ing Division, which must plan and 
supervise the work. There it serves 
as the master instruction, and is 
eventually filed as a permanent 
record in the separate folder main- 
tained for each company. 

The second and third copy go to 
the Purchasing Department to be 
used in ordering checks (one copy 
to be sent to the lithographer and 
one copy to be retained by the 
Purchasing Department). 

Still another copy goes to the 
Stock Transfer Cage, for the in- 
formation of tellers, who are often 
called upon to answer inquiries 
from stockholders as to the details 
of an anticipated dividend. 

The fifth copy goes to the Audit- 
ing Division so that it may antici- 
pate the approximate volume of 
checks to be paid. 

The final copy is retained in the 
administrative division of the Stock 
Transfer Department as a memo 
record. Since all of these copies are 
typed simultaneously, there can be 
no discrepancy between the in- 
structions issued to the several in- 
terested divisions. 

Preparations for the payment of 
a dividend are made well in ad- 
vance of the payment date when- 
ever possible. Checks according to 
sample are ordered from a source 
whose reliability is beyond ques- 
tion, controlled throughout produc- 
tion according to consecutive num- 
bers and delivered in bundles to 
the Stationery Department of the 
bank, where they are held un- 
broken and under strict control 
until requisitioned by the Trust De- 
partment. Upon such requisition, 
the checks are sent to the Address- 
ograph Division where the finished 
check-proof is compared with the 
original order, on which the 
approval of the check form is re- 
corded by one authorized to requisi- 
tion checks. 

The checks themselves, for rea- 
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The Principal Steps In The Disbursal Routine 


1. Instructions to pay any divi- 
dend are issued by an admin- 
istrative officer. There is an 
original and five carbons. 

2. The first copy goes to the 
operating officer who supervises 
the work. 

3. The second and third copies 
are used by the purchasing of- 
ficer as authority to purchase the 
checks needed. (One of these 
copies is sent to the lithog- 
rapher.) 

4. Another copy goes. to the 
stock transfer cage for the in- 
formation of tellers who are 
often asked about forthcoming 
dividends. 

5. One copy goes to the au- 
ditor so that the approximate 
volume of checks to be paid may 
be anticipated. 

6. The sixth copy is retained in 
the administrative division as a 
record. 

7. The checks are divided into 
controls to correspond with the 


sons which will be explained later, 
carry a stub approximately the 
same size as the check itself. These 
stubs differ as to wording, depend- 
ing upon whether the payment 
represents a dividend or an interest 
payment. 

The Addressograph Department 
then runs the name, the address 
(of the payee) and the number 
assigned to that name on both the 
check and the stub, keeping the 
numerical order. Spoiled checks 
are accounted for, and unused 
checks returned, under receipt, to 
the Stationery Department. These 
are eventually cremated. 

Checks containing names and 
addresses are then delivered to the 
supervisor in charge of disburse- 
ment, where they are divided into 
controls to correspond with the 
ledger card controls. Here the 
control number, the check numbers 
and the number of shares in each 
control are recorded on the dis- 
bursement blotter, which is kept 
with the original instructions in the 
company folder. The supervisor, 
aware of the number of shares in 
control and the dividend rate, then 
computes a predetermined total for 
each control. 

Following that, the checks and 
ledger cards go to clerks who cal- 
culate and note in pencil on the 
stub the dollar amount payable to 
fach stockholder. Oftentimes the 
Clerks are able to work without 
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ledger card controls. 


8. Clerks then calculate and 
note in pencil on the check stub, 
the dollar amount payable to 
each stockholder. 

9. The number on the ledger 
is compared with the number on 
the check to make certain that 
the amount being paid is ac- 
curate. 

10. The chief economy fea- 
ture is the account number which 
is a part of the addressograph 
plate and is stamped on ‘he 
ledger card and also on the 
check and the check stub. Only 
the numbers need be checked— 
there is no need to check name 
and address. 


11. Adding machine totals are 
run from the penciled calcula- 
tions on the check stubs and the 
results proved against predeter- 
mined totals for the control which 
was established by the disburse- 
ment blotter. 


12. The checks are next de- 


computation sheets which, how- 
ever, are always available. 

As an interesting sidelight, we 
made an analysis of a large group 
of companies including some who 
had paid stock dividends or issued 
rights, and found that 78% of all 
holdings were in standard amounts 
—multiples of 5 under 100 shares, 
or multiples of 25 shares if more 
than 100. 

As the computations are made, 
these clerks also compare the num- 
ber on the ledger card with the 
number on the check to be sure 
that the right aceount is being paid. 
Reference to the number on each 
ledger card and each check is 
simply explained; it is a labor- 
saving method. Oftentimes, especi- 
ally in the case of fiduciaries, com- 
parison of the full material on the 
addressograph plate is difficult and 
certainly slow. We have found that, 
by assigning each shareholder a 
number of the addressograph plate, 
comparisons are much more rapid. 
As the same plate is used to make 
the ledger card and to fill in the 
check, when numbers correspond, 
the right plate has been used. 

At this point, we must note on 
the tax blotter (of which there is 
one for each control) deductions 
for non-resident alien taxes as well 
as checks held out, involving pay- 
ments to deceased stockholders 
where the executor or administra- 
tor has not yet established quali- 


livered to the check-writing cage 
and ledger cards are returned to 
the files. 


13. There the amounts are 
written with a Protectograph on 
the check, on the stub, and on 
the check journal simultane- 
ously—there can be no differ- 
ence in the amounts. Totals are 
accumulated in the machine for 
the control. 


14. A tamper-proof meter on 
the Protectograph serves as a 
positive check on the number of 
items issued. 


15. A signature machine puts 
on the official signature auto- 
matically following the writing 
of the amount on the Protecto- 
graph. 

16. The check writer automati- 
cally throws out checks for 
amounts over $5,000 which are 
to be signed by hand. 


17. All signed checks are 
under dual control. 


fications. Such checks go to the 
Audit Department to be held for 
proper disposal. 

Adding machine totals are run 
from the penciled calculations on 
the check stubs, non-resident alien 
tax totals added, and the result 
proved against the pre-determined 
totals for the control as established - 
by the disbursement blotter. Tapes 
covering the run-up of the stubs 
plus the tax blotter are returned 
to the supervisor who compares 
totals with the record on the dis- 
bursement blotter. All computa- 
tions on the disbursement blotter 
are signed by the clerks who have 
done the work, and are kept in 
the folder. 

The checks are then delivered to 
the check-writing cage, while 
stockholders’ ledger cards are re- 
turned to the files. 

From this point, real economies 
can be made by the use of efficient 
disbursing equipment. A _ single 
operator on duty at one time, per- 
forms three functions simultan- 
eously. On each check, and on each 
stub, the amount of the dividend is 
imprinted on a Todd Protectograph 
and because they are done auto- 
matically, these two figures must 
agree. At the same time, on the 
check journal (which is inserted in 
the upper carriage of the machine) 
there is printed opposite each 
check number the amount inserted 
by the check writer, and totals are 
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accumulated in the machine for the 
batch or for the control. These 
totals must prove the predeter- 
mined totals on the disbursement 
blotter. If in balance, there is no 
tedious calling back of amounts. 

A tamper-proof meter on the ma- 
chine also serves as a_ positive 
check on the number of items 
issued. 

As the checks and stubs are filled 
in with the amounts, they go auto- 
matically through a Todd signa- 
ture machine where the checks are 
mechanically signed and stacked in 
numerical order. 

Only two things now remain to 
be done before the checks are 
ready for mailing. First is the cut- 
ting of the stubs from the checks, 
and the second is the manual sign- 
ing of checks over $5,000 in amount, 
which, under our system are auto- 
matically thrown out of the ma- 
chine. As soon as these have been 
signed by an authorized officer, 
they are re-filed in their numerical 
order. 

All signed checks are then locked 
up in a bus which is kept within 
the cage under dual control. The 
bus is used for no other purpose 
than storing checks which have 
been prepared and signed in ad- 
vance of the mailing date. Only two 
individuals have access to the check 
signing cage and the man on duty 
must acknowledge his responsibil- 
ity by signing the check blotter. 

Under this system, a correction is 
rarely essential, but if required, the 
supervisor will authorize the Ad- 
dressograph Department to address 
new checks, which will be cleared 
through the check writing cage. 

At this’ point, the clerks making 
the final proof, sign the disburse- 
ment blotter; the check register is 
sent to the Audit Department at the 
time the checks are mailed; the 
stubs are then delivered to the 
filing division to be placed in 
alphabetical order by payee name 
and segregated as to company but 
not as to separate dividends. 

Granted that control is as nearly 
absolute with this system as is 
possible to attain, some questions 
still remain. It is contrary to the 
usual practice of a bank to retain 
signed checks for some days before 
they are to be used. We recognize 
this as a potential danger, but since 
access to the signing cage is con- 
trolled, and since every check writ- 
ten and signed is automatically ac- 
counted for and because such 
signed checks are under dual con- 
trol in the bus, which is either in 
the cage or in the vault at all times, 
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we believe that such a danger is 
theoretical. Responsibility is defi- 
nitely upon one individual and that 
person is well aware of it. There is 
no point in the entire system where, 
in our opinion, any greater danger 
exists than in any other operation 
involving human beings. 

As for economy, so far as we 
know, this is the best system to 
permit the writing and the signing 
of the checks in one operation. We 
have both on the check and on the 
stub: the date, the number, the 
amount of the check. We have a 
check register which, because it is 
simultaneous and automatic, must 
record the same amounts as the 
checks. We have totals and sub- 
totals for each control. The checks 
are made out, signed and auto- 
matically stacked in numerical 
order all in one operation, with 
production up to 1,100 checks per 
hour. 

In addition, where the payment is 
a dividend, the check stub becomes 
a substitute form 1099 which must 
be sent to the Internal Revenue 
Department in each case where a 
stockholder has been paid $100 or 
more during the year. In effect, 
this requirement of the Treasury 
Department makes it necessary to 
consolidate the records of total 
dividends paid, regardless of pur- 
chases and sales of that stock by 
the same individuals during the 
year. Under our system, checks are 
run in numerical order against the 
alphabetical addressograph file. On 
the first dividend run, the numer- 
ical sort is a straight alphabetical 
sort. Therefore no sorting of the 
first dividend is required. 

As additional payments are 
made, it is necessary only to sort 
the new stubs alphabetically with 
the previous ones; when the time 
comes to report on form 1099, fig- 
ures are available. The total paid 
to each stockholder is computed 
and, if $100 or more, the total is 
indicated on one of the stubs which 
then becomes our 1099 report for 
that stockholder. Meanwhile, the 
stubs serve aS payment vouchers 
pending return of the canceled 
checks. We have found this a con- 
siderable saving in time. 

Equally, if the disbursement is 
made on account of interest to 
bondholders the stub becomes a 
substitute “form 1000” as an 
Ownership Certificate and again 
with all of the advantages in time 
saving which accrue to the bank 
making the return. 

As a net result of our system, we 
have been able, since the installa- 


tion of this Todd Disbursement 
unit, to reduce our disbursement 
personnel expense by about 40% 
on approximately the same volume 
of 375,000 interest and dividend 
checks a year. In addition, we have 
found opportunities to use this dis- 
bursement unit in other ways, such 
as the making out of the weekly 
payroll for maintenance of the 
building, involving some 365 checks 
a. week. 

Accuracy of disbursements, both 
as to checks and the bank’s records, 
is automatically assured. The ap- 
pearance of the checks is business- 
like and attractive; all records are 
legible and dependable. 

We think we have discovered 
other ways of effecting economies, 
particularly in space. In our ex- 
perience, it is common for a bank 
to use full-sized (5 x 9) ledger 
cards to record the holdings of in- 
dividual stockholders and changes 
in their holdings. Examination of 
our accounts revealed that the great 
majority of stockholders held small 
amounts which remained virtually 
unchanged from period to period. 
We determined to cut the ledger- 
card size in half, and by that simple 
process, we have been able to save 
one half of the ledger-card storage 
space on the floor. Furthermore, by 
utilizing addressograph addresses 
on gummed tape which is pasted on 
the ledger cards, we are able to 
record changes of address readily 
and swiftly, eliminating the risk 
inherent in pen and ink changes 
or making new cards. 

In these days, economical and 
rapid systems which are also safe, 
seem to us to be a necessity in 
every bank operation possible. To 
contribute our experience toward 
increasing efficiency, as well as to 
better customer service, is a source 
of satisfaction. ; 


Price is only one consideration in 
buying. Quality of material and 
workmanship, and the ability of 
the manufacturer to make delivery 
are also important considerations. 


Even in small banks, it is a good 
idea to have every request for sup- 
plies signed by the person oF 
department head who will use the 
supplies. 


The purchasing officer who has 
samples of all forms in a scrap 


book, arranged by departments, 
wastes less time in ordering; and 
also may record information as to 
price, source of supplies, and 80 
on, in connection with the form. 
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HEN the Union Bank & Trust 

Co., Los Angeles, California, 

revised the system of trust 
accounting recently, it introduced 
an entirely new feature in customer 
service. 

Not only does the bank now fur- 
nish a greatly simplified trust state- 
ment, made possible by the intro- 
duction of the most modern type 
of machine accounting, but it also 
supplies each customer with a 
handy file folder in which to pre- 
serve this and the other periodical 
statements for permanent reference. 

For this purpose the bank adopted 
the use of a legal size folder, meas- 
uring 15 by 914% inches, which could 
be conveniently filed by the cus- 
tomer. Of the type used in many 
trust departments, the folder is 
equipped with prong fasteners 
which hold the statements in place 
for permanent reference. One folder 
is capable of holding statements for 
a year or longer. Statements re- 
ceived by the customer can be con- 
veniently inserted in the folder 
through the heavy duty fastener. 

A letter mailed to trust customers 
explained the purpose of the folder, 
and its connection with the revised 


Trust Customers Receive Report File 


Not only do trust customers receive adequate reports of income and 
expense, but they are provided with a substantial file in which to keep them. 


By J. K. NOVINS 


accounting system, in the following 
words: 

“We have always endeavored to 
provide the most modern and effi- 
cient trust facilities available, and 
in keeping with this policy we have 
recently spent considerable time 
and money in revising our system 
of trust accounting. The enclosed 
statement is the rearranged form 
which henceforth will be sent to 
you. 

“We believe we can truthfully 
say that we have a system for trust 
accounting second to no other trust 
institution in this country, regard- 
less of size or location. It not only 
simplifies our accounting records, 
but also enables us to furnish you 
on the day that it is due, a state- 
ment in form but complete in every 
detail. 

“The new statement on the right 
side of the portfolio (which by the 
way is presented to you for your 
permanent files). gives you a 
chronological record of all transac- 
tions, with a complete explanation 
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in each case as it is recorded to the 
income cash, principal cash, and 
investment control accounts. It also 
enables you to ascertain the status 
of these accounts on any particular 
day in the accounting period. You 


will also find, on the opposite side - 


of the folder, a current statement 
of the investments comprising the 
account. 

“Subsequent statements of your 
trust account should be filed in the 
folder for your permanent record. 
When the enclosed portfolio is filled 
to its conveniently usable capacity, 
we will be pleased to forward you 
a new one at your request. 

“Tf you do not understand any 
part of these new records, your 
questions will be welcome.” - 

The response to the introduction 
of this idea has been very favorable, 
according to Robert H. Bolman, 
assistant trust officer. Many custom- 
ers have gone out of the way to 
comment on the practicability of 
the statement file, and the idea has 


therefore been a source of consid- . 


erable good will. 
For one thing, it served the 
excellent purpose of focusing at- 
(Continued on page 439) 
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In this folder, prong type fasteners are 
used, so the customer may quickly and 
easily insert the additional report sheets 
that are periodically sent to him by the 
bank. The sheets are pre-punched, so all 
he needs to do is release the prongs, slip 
the sheet over their ends, and fasten 
them down again. 
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What The Customers’ 
Trust File Contains 


1. Statement of investments on 
which each security is listed 
separately and totals as of the 
current date are shown. 


2. Statement of account which 
is a complete chronological rec- 
ord of income cash, principal 
cash, and investment control ac- 

counts. 
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O HELP our employees become 

better acquainted with the va- 

rious departments of our bank, 
to be more sales minded, and to 
become more capable in meeting 
people, we have used a program of 
six staff meetings, held monthly 
from October through March. These 
meetings were attended by all 
members of the staff from the presi- 
dent to the messenger boy. 

These meetings were planned and 
outlined in our Commercial Service 
Department, subject to the approval 
of the president. The cost of the 
meeting was held to a minimum— 
the transportation charges for an 
outside speaker, the rental cost of 
an educational movie. But their 
success was due, we are sure, to 
the whole-hearted co-operation of 
our entire staff. 

Before attempting to arrange our 
program, a careful search was made 
for the ideas that would make it 
effective and interesting to the 
staff. Each officer and employee 
was asked to give his reaction to 
past meetings, to indicate the things 
which interested him most, and to 
suggest ideas for a new series. 

We maintain a suggestion box to 
receive the extra suggestions or 
reactions which employees think 
of as we go along from one meeting 







Customers Like Our Bank Better 


We Have Improved Service 


By LESTER H. DAHLKE 


Advertising Manager, First National Bank, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


to another. Employees are encour- 
aged to drop in their ideas, and 
credit is offered if the slip is signed. 

The routine we’ve worked out for 
each meeting has enough variety to 
be interesting, but has the same 
general pattern for each meeting 
so that employee chairmen can 
handle them easily and that mem- 
bers of the audience will fall at 
once into the spirit of giving their 
ideas to each part. 

This is the outline we use for 
each program: 


1. Talk by an officer or an out- 
side speaker or an _ educational 
movie on public relations in bank- 
ing. 

a. Questions, comments, and sug- 

gestions. 


2. Introduction of a bank service 
for discussion. 

a. Dialogue regarding the service. 

b. Oral answers to questionnaire 
given to each employee a week 
before the meeting. 

c. Further discussion regarding 
service. 


3. Summary of the selling points 
to be remembered. 


At staff meetings, there is time to explain such technicalities as service charges (for example) so that each employee can 
answer all customer questions and—more important—can justify the charges and the system of computing them. 


a. Group takes notes on sales 
points and customer benefits. 


4. Suggestion Box Comments. 


We make it a definite rule never 
to run a meeting over an hour. 
The bank services discussed are 
planned a few weeks in advance of 
each meeting, so that we can give 
them a note of timeliness by tieing 
them up with changes in certain 
departments or with problems that 
have arisen in handling customers. 
These bank services include every 
department of our work, as the 
following outline discloses: 
Loans 
Individual 
Commercial 
Personal 
Mortgage 
FHA 
Insurance 
Safe Deposit Department 
Trunk Vault 
Checking Department 
Bank-by-Mail 
Night Depositary 
Bookkeeping 
Recordak 
Transit 
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Paying and Receiving Tellers 
Statement Teller 
Check Orders 
Coupon Department and 
Christmas Savings Department 
Savings Department and 
Certificates of Deposit 
Draft Teller ; 
Drafts 
Cashiers’ Checks 
Money Orders 
Women’s Department — Travel- 
ers Checks 
Commercial Service Department 
Central File 
Advertising Department 
Purchasing Department—Stock 
Vault 
Printing 
New Business 
DD. I, C. 
Clearing House 
Association 
Trust Company 
We have found it worth-while to 
precede each conference with a 
questionnaire distributed to each 
employee, which brings out the 
points which will be brought up at 
the meeting. These questionnaires 
are usually limited to ten questions, 
so that they can be answered with- 
out a great deal of time or trouble. 
The following are some of the 
questions used: 






















Questionnaire No. 1. 
Note and Collection Department 


Please fill in YOUR answers to 
the questions listed below: 

YOUR answers will be given 
every consideration in making up 
tconstructive answer to each ques- 
tion. Therefore, it will be necessary 
that you complete your question- 
Mire before the next meeting and 
bring it with you next Friday, No- 
tember 24, and 4:30 P. M. SHARP. 

Any questions regarding this 
department which you would like 
O have discussed in detail, may be 
r d into the suggestion box be- 

Thursday, November 23. 
’ 1. What is meant by “discount- 


a note?” 
» 2. What is a promissory note? 
a 3. What is a collateral loan? 

_ 4. Why do banks want to know 
t the borrower is going to do 
with the funds he borrows—even 
bugh adequate collateral has been 
edged? 
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A series of study meetings for the entire staff 
increased the knowledge and greatly im- 
proved the attitude of every employee. 
The technique is here described in detail. 






5. What is meant by the term 
“line of credit”? 

6. Why do banks, in most cases, 
ask to have loans paid up at least 
once a year? 

7. Approximately how much 
does the First National Bank have 
invested in loans and discounts? 

8. Name several requirements 
borrowers must meet in order to 
obtain a persondl loan. 

9. What interest is charged on 
personal loans? 

10. Name at least three (3) pur- 
poses for which personal loans may 
be made. 


Questionnaire No. 2. 
Savings Department 

1. How much interest does the 
First National Bank pay on regular 
savings accounts? 

2. When does our bank pay in- 
terest on savings accounts? 

3. Explain how interest is 
figured in our institution on regular 
savings accounts over a period of 
one year. 

4. What is the smallest amount 
on which interest will be paid? 

5. What is the smallest amount 
required to open a regular savings 
account? 





How The Staff Meetings 
Are Conducted 


1. Each program includes the 
following: 

A talk by an officer or an out- 
side person. 

The discussion of a bank 
service. 

A dialogue illustrating the 
service. 

Answers to questions by em- 
ployees. 

2. Each person is given a list 
of questions a week before the 
meeting so that he can be pre- 
pared to answer them. 

3. Employees are asked to 
preside at the meetings. 

4. Each employee has an op- 
portunity to take part in a dia- 
logue. 

. The audience is given an 
opportunity to comment on or 
disagree with anything that has 
been said. 





6. What is a savings account? 

7. What are some of the agencies 
which compete with our savings 
department? 

8. Are savings accounts insured 
by the FDIC? : 

9. Are savings accounts of all 
corporations acceptable in the sav- 
ings department? Explain. 

10. Is there a service charge on 
savings accounts? Explain. 

11. What sort of a receipt do 
customers obtain for deposits made 
to a savings account? 


Questionnaire No. 3. 
Safe Deposit Department 


1. Name three advantages for . 
having your valuables in a safe 
deposit box. 

2. What is the required pro- 
cedure for a person wishing to rent 
a safe deposit box? 

3. Give several reasons for seal- 
ing or tagging safe deposit boxes. 

4. What is usually kept in a 
safe deposit box? 

5. Are there any restrictions as 
to what may be kept in a safe de- 
posit box? 

6. How does the lessee authorize 
an agent or representative to have 
access to his box? 

7. Does the lessee have the right 
to revoke the authorization of his 
agents or representatives? 

8. What is the lowest rate at 
which a safe deposit box may be 
rented? 

9. Is the bank liable in case 
articles are missing from the cus- 
tomer’s box? 

10. What procedure must the 
bank follow in case of the death 
of a safe deposit box customer? 

11. What conveniences are pro- 
vided for customers having a safe 
deposit box? 

(Use other side of sheet if neces- 
sary to answer questions.) 

These questions help employees 
to give thought to the topic of our 
staff meetings, and they then come 
to the meetings with a feeling of 
readiness about entering into the 
discussion. 

Last year, the chairman for each 
meeting was either a junior or a 
senior officer. This year, we are 
calling on employees to preside and 
find that it makes for more partici- 
pation on the part of the younger 
members of our staff. After the 
main talk or movie, the chairman 
introduces the bank service to be 
discussed, either by giving a brief 
history of this service in our bank 
or by telling some of the unusual 
features our bank has developed in 
connection with it. 

(Continued on page 437) 
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group, an analysis of the amount week 
of time required on each was 
made, and the division was on 
planned to provide as nearly as — 
possible an even amount of work oogl 
for each mailing. of i. 
3. Authorization for the date of this 
mailing was obtained from the § every 
depositors on special cards. tion 
4. These cards were mailed to | Mave 
all accounts whose statement | "n, 
date we desired to change. on 
os 5. Window envelopes are used J other 
a a rae ees, ion, a> to save the time of addressing. J the 1 
perlngat goeh veg he tere 6. The stencils are filed by } sane 
the next page were avoided. mailing groups. grant 
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satements. This is no longer the 


. 


case. The mailing of statements to 
12,000 customers is now an orderly 

edure, no longer regarded with 
apprehension because of the exces- 
sive work and labor. cost, which 
the old system involved. 


In applying the present system 
of staggering the mailing of state- 
ments, the bank simply adopted the 
practice which for many years has 
been successfully used by the public 
utilities. The gas and electric serv- 
jee companies, in pioneering the 
staggered mailing plan, were very 
much in the same position as banks, 
in that their auditing departments 
handled large quantities of state- 
ments. But unlike most banks, they 
have succeeded in reducing an im- 
portant item of cost incidental to 
the mailing of statements. 


In patterning 
the staggered 
mailing to fit the 
bank’s needs, the 
experience of 
local public 
utilities was 
thoroughly _in- 
vestigated. Aside 
from the import- 
ant fact that the 
mailing plan 
saved money, it 
was found that consumers generally 
accepted the idea. It is immaterial 
to the utility consumer whether the 
monthly statement for gas and elec- 
tric service arrives on the first, or 
at any other time of the month, so 
long as the same mailing date is 
constantly maintained. 

Such a plan has been found prac- 
tical because of changes in the con- 
sumer’s buying habits. The growth 
of chain stores has resulted in a 
greater amount of cash buying. 
Checks are issued throughout the 
month, contrary to the old practice 
of settling accounts at the end of 
the month. Monthly pay checks 
have also become almost obsolete, 
most payrolls now being made out 
weekly or bi-weekly. 

This bank’s experience with the 
Slaggered mailing has not differed 
from that of the public utilities. At 
the present time, more than 90% 
of the statements are mailed in 
this manner, yet in practically 
every instance, the customer’s reac- 
tion has been favorable. Rarely 
have we encountered any opposi- 
tion, and then only when a cus- 
tomer finds it to his advantage to 
Teceive his statement on a date 
other than originally specified in 
the mailing schedule. In such in- 
stances, the customer’s wish can be 
gfanted, as the system operates 
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very simply and any changes can 
be effected without great detail. 

In this connection, it should be 
stated that the staggered mailing 
plan does not apply to the com- 
mercial accounts of firms and indi- 
viduals, which of necessity must 
be rendered statements on the first 
of the month, when they usually 
balance their books. Furthermore, 
in arranging to mail statements to 
the other accounts on other specified 
dates, their authorization is first 
obtained. 

First, all of the accounts included 
in this plan, which represented 90% 
of the 12,000 depositors were 
segregated in four groups based on 
alphabetical classifications. The first 
group consisted ‘of accounts whose 
names began with the letters A, B, 
C, and E. To this group it was ar- 
ranged to mail statements on the 
6th day of each month. 


The second group, which was 
scheduled to receive statements on 
the 13th day of the month, included 
accounts beginning with the let- 
ters D, F, G, H and I. The third 
group included accounts beginning 
with the letters J, K, L, M, Mc, N, 
O, and P. This group receives state- 
ments on the 21st of the month. 
Finally, a mailing is made on the 
27th of the month, the statements 
then going to accounts in the alpha- 
betical classification of Q, R, S, T, 
U, V, W, X, Y, and Z. 

In planning these four groups, the 
important consideration was _ to 
create an equal volume of work 
during each of the four mailing 
periods. To this end; a careful count 
was made of the past mailings in 
the alphabetical groups, averaging 
the figures. The plan is now in its 
fourth year, and the original alpha- 
betical groupings, have remained 
unchanged. The relative volume in 
each group has also remained 
constant. 

It should be noted that the four 
mailing dates throughout the month 
have not been spaced evenly, 
as would ordinarily be an ideal 
arrangement. There is a week’s in- 
terval between the 6th and 13th of 
the month mailing dates. However, 
in the next period, the interval 
consists of eight days. This was 
arranged in order to conform to a 
purely local condition, the 20th of 
the month being the deposit date 
for the public works pay checks, 
and it was therefore intended to 
include these items in the state- 
ment mailed on the following day. 
In the fourth mailing period, there 
is an interval of only six days, the 
consideration in this instance being 
to allow sufficient time for the 









mailing of statements on the first 
of the month. 

The next step was to prepare 
authorization signature cards which 
contained instructions regarding the 
mailing dates scheduled for the 
respective groups. It was necessary 
to prepare four different cards, each 
containing identical wording, ex- 
,cept for the reference to the 
monthly mailing date. At the bot- 
tom of each card was also printed 
letters in the respective alpha- 
betical group. Thus, customers in 
the A-B-C-E group were required 
to sign the card which read: 

“Please accept this as your au- 
thority to mail my statements and 
cancelled checks, at the close of 


business on the 6th day of each ~ 


month, to the following address. 
I will notify you in writing of any 
change of address.” 

When the plan was adopted, the 
authorization cards were mailed to 
all accounts, except to those com- 

(Continued on page 442) 











Internal Bank Management Controls 
XII. Fundamentals Of Operating Controls 


Basic rules of operation on which profit 


policies may well be founded are here set 
forth from the author’s lifetime experience 


HE purpose of operating con- 
trols is to maintain a proper 
balance between income and 


expense so as to produce and main-. 


tain a commensurate profit margin. 

It is the responsibility of financial 
management to develop an asset 
structure, as to diversification and 
volume, such as is outlined by the 
quotas established in the financial 
program. It may be impossible to 
develop sufficient income from as- 
sets to support the costs of the 
deposit structure, and operating 
profits may then reach a vanishing 
point. 

It is the responsibility of operat- 
ing management to produce and 
maintain a cost of the deposit struc- 
ture within the bounds of income 
and the desired net profit. During 
periods of high income rates, and 
wide demands for funds, this task 
was but of minor importance, for 
high operating profits were pro- 
duced regardless of inefficiency of 
operating management. Operating 
problems were not given intensive 
consideration until the income cycle 
reversed itself. The cost of the de- 
posit structure divides itself into 
two main elements: 

1. The “money” cost of deposits, 
which, prior to the payment of 
deposit insurance and (in some 
states) taxes assumed for depos- 
itors, consisted of interest payments 
on deposits, and (in most institu- 
tions) interest paid on the larger 
demand deposit accounts. 

2. The “service” cost of deposits 
which consists of the expense in- 
volved in the maintenance of bank- 
ing quarters, equipment, records, 
and personnel necessary for the 
operation of the deposit function 
and its allied services. 

In order to bring the cost of 
maintenance of the deposit struc- 
ture in line with reduced income 
from assets, both factors required 
rather drastic remodeling not only 
in individual banks, but for the 
entire banking structure. 
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in advising banks on management policies. 


By H. N. STRONCK 


Technical Advisor to Banks 
San Mateo, Calif. 


For years, many individual banks 
hesitated to do anything which they 
thought might disturb the relation- 
ship to depositors and hence the 
deposit structure. Far too many 
institutions, rather than reduce the 
costs of the deposit structure, en- 
deavored to solve the problem of 
diminishing profits by an overex- 
tension of their asset structure and, 
what was even more dangerous, by 
the acceptance of an over amount 
of high income assets of substand- 
ard types. The result was a pro- 
gressive and accelerated series of 
bank failures commencing with 
1924. 

Fortunately, however, a substan- 
tial percentage of banks gradually 
developed plans which reduced the 
cost of deposit structure mainte- 
nance. We entered a period of cost 
analysis. “Stop loss” charges were 
introduced on services rendered to 
depositors. Some downward revi- 
sions were made in interest paid 
on savings and other time deposits; 
and interest allowed on demand 
deposits became more selective and 
restrictive. 

The most far-reaching step taken 
in the reduction of the monetary 
cost of deposits was the passage of 
the Federal Banking Act of 1933, 
which prohibited the payment of 
interest on demand deposits and 
limited the rates paid on various 
types of time deposits in member 
banks of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

A wider coverage of banks sub- 
ject to such laws and regulations 
was obtained when the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation is- 
sued practically parallel regulations 
for insured non-member banks. 
Subsequent thereto, many clearing 
house associations voluntarily re- 


duced rates on time deposits sub- 
stantially below the maximums 
permissible under the laws and 
regulations of supervisory authori- 
ties. As a result, the “money” cost 
of deposits is no longer the largest 
single item of deposit maintenance 
expense in commercial banks. We 
are now probably near the bottom 
of this cycle, and should the income 
rate cycle again swing upward, the 
probabilities are that the interest 
payment cycle will do likewise, 
with, however, some time lag. 

The “attack” on the second group 
of deposit structure maintenance 
expense, is in two directions: 

1. The reimbursement by depos- 
itors for excess services rendered. 

2. The reduction of operating ex- 
penses through: 

(a) The modernization of bank- 
ing quarters, equipment, methods, 
and procedures. 

(b) The development of more 
effective personnel organizations. 

The reimbursement by depositors 
for excess services rendered was 
preceded and based upon the intro- 
duction of cost analysis methods 
The general theory is that a given 
amount of deposit has a certain 
“income” value as reflected by the 
income obtained from the assets 
into which such funds have been 
converted. This “income” value is 
offset by the cost of the services 
rendered to the deposit account. In 
the ideal case, the difference indi- 
cates a profit rate per $100 of such 
deposits as is considered equitable 
both to the bank and to the de 
positor. 

Many formulas of analysis have 
been developed in order to achieve 
this equity. If the cost of the service 
rendered is so great as to reduce 
the profit margin below the equi- 
table amount, or reflects an actual 
loss, then the depositor reimburses 
the bank for that cost excess. 

The factor of the cost of handling 
the service rendered is not subject 
to wide fluctuation; however, the 
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“income” value is. With a down- 
' ward rate of income, and the same 
yolume of service rendered, the 
profit margin of the account is con- 
stantly lowered; and hence, revi- 
sions of such schedules must be 
made at various intervals in order 
to maintain the desired profit mar- 
gin. Various ingenious methods 
have been developed to make a 
profit on checking account services 
where deposit balances are so small 
as to be of little or no “income” 
yalue. Such plans attempt to sell a 
service at a profit rather than 
“purchase” a profitable, deposit 
balance. So far, the greatest stress 
has been laid on the reduction of 
the cost of demand deposit main- 
tenance. 


Now, however, increased consid- 
eration is being given to the reim- 
bursement of excessive maintenance 
costs of savings deposits beyond the 
reduction of the “money” costs. 
Analysis of many savings deposit 
aggregates indicates that a large 
percentage in number of accounts 
is characterized by excessive serv- 
ice, which absorbs all profits after 
the payment of interest. 


To offset this, there is a strong 
tendency toward the introduction 
of “free balances”; that is, no in- 
terest paid on the first $50 or $100 


of any account, and a restriction 
of withdrawal activities on small 
accounts to a limited number each 
period and a “service” payment for 
excesses above this minimum. 


Reimbursements for excess serv- 
iees rendered, are offsets to the 
operating costs involved in the 
maintenance of deposit structures 
and have had decided beneficial 
effects in the reduction of the net 
costs of fiirnishing such services, 
and hence, increasing the profit 
Margins. 


Through the adoption of sound 
plans of this kind, it is now possible 
for a bank with a large proportion 
of small accounts whose income 
value is insignificant, or with 
super-active accounts in relation- 
ship to income value of deposits, to 
develop an operating profit margin 
thereon equal to that of a “quality” 
account bank whose profits are de- 
tived from the income value of the 
deposit dollars. There are many 
instances on record of large institu- 
tions that have created highly 
Profitable “special checking ac- 
count” departments and also many 
&small bank actually owes its ex- 
istence to profits made from charges 
for excess services rendered. In any 
individual institution, the factors 
Which influence such activities can 
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To maintain a proper balance between income and expense, the 
officer charged with operating control will periodically consider 
the possibilities for modernizing quarters, equipment and procedure. 


all be analyzed and placed under 
control. 


After bringing the money cost 
of deposits in line with income 
rates, and after reimbursement for 
excess services rendered, a further 
reduction in deposit service mainte- 
nance costs is obtained by a lower- 
ing of transaction, or per-item costs. 
Generally, the money costs and the 
schedule of service charges are not 
based upon the costs or profit 
margins of an individual institu- 
tion, but are uniform for groups 
of banks in city, county, or regional 
clearing house associations. If a 
bank in such group has higher than 
average transaction, or per-item, 
costs, then its net operating profit 
per unit will not be adequate; but 
inadequacy is then due to factors 
entirely within the control of its 
management. They are all inside 
factors, rather than outside. 


It should be borne in mind that 
the dollars of expense necessary to 
maintain the deposit structure, 
other than the money cost of de- 
posits, is directly: related to the 
volume of transactions handled and 
not to the total deposit dollars. 
This can be readily observed by a 
comparison of the space, equipment, 
and personnel of the savings de- 
partment with that of an active 
commercial department of about 
the same dollar volume of deposits; 
or by a comparison of such facili- 
ties per $1,000 of deposits in a 


quality account commercial depart- 
ment, with those of a commercial 
department with a large number of 
active small accounts. 


High transaction costs are usu- 
ally due to a number of factors. 
Transactions are handled by per- 
sonnel. A reasonably good employee 
organization may be under a de-— 
cided handicap to affect low trans- 
action costs, due to _ ineffective 
management, for it is the responsi- 
bility of management to equip its 
personnel with the best devices and 
processes for the handling of 
transactions. Not until working 
conditions, facilities, equipment, 
and processes are made to conform 
with modern practices can we say 
that, on a comparative basis with 
other institutions who have such 
modern facilities and processes, the 
personnel is inefficient on a trans- 
action volume or on a cost-compar- 
ative basis. 


Observations in numerous in- 
stances indicate that employee 
efficiency is stimulated almost in 
direct proportion to the moderniza- 
tion program of facilities, methods 
and processes. An inherently good 
worker likes to work, and is stimu- 
lated in his work if given the best 
of tools to work with. This is true 
of a bank clerk as well as of an 
artisan. Frequently the introduction 
of more modern equipment and 
methods is retarded, not because 
of the expense involved in the ac- 
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quisition (although that at times 
is an alibi), but because supervisors 
do not want to assume the added 
work nor the additional thinking 
involved in making the change. 
Here is where a well organized 
operating control department plays 
its most important role, for it ana- 
lyzes the situation, develops the 
plan, specifies the facilities and 
methods, and _ supervises’ the 
change-over. 

Practically all institutions have 
sources of income other than from 
the deposit banking functions, and 
expenses involved in the servicing of 
that income. Some such fee income 
operations may be anything from 
small auxiliary services deemed 
necessary to round out the services 
of the institution in a community, 
to large, specialized departments 
with a personnel as large as that of 
the deposit banking department. 

Ordinarily, when their develop- 
ment is so small as to be merely 
an auxiliary service, a correct cost 
analysis reflects losses on such 
operations. Oftentimes, an analysis 
indicates that the transaction costs 
are nominal, but the volume is 
either too small, or the fee schedule 
too low, to produce a profit. The 
creation of too many services of 
this kind, may seriously dilute the 
profit margin of the deposit bank- 
ing division and serious considera- 
tion should be given to the future 
prospects. 

Here again, the work of operating 
controls is of great aid in an analy- 
sis of the position, problems and 
prospects. Other institutions have 
developed large personal and cor- 
porate trust operations, foreign 
departments, and the like. The 
same type of analysis and control 
is applied as those involved in the 
income, expense and profit margin 
factors of deposit banking. 

When the margin as between in- 
come and expense is too small, a 
question arises as to the cause. 

Are operating expenses normal 
and are the fees too small, or are 
the fees equitable and the expenses 
of servicing too large? 

Do we have a similar situation 
as we had in checking account op- 
erations before the introduction of 
charges for excess services ren- 
dered? 

Do we make a profit on a limited 
number of accounts and a loss on 
the majority which absorbs this 
profit? These are questions now 
keenly studied, especially in con- 
nection with trust departments. 

In connection with operating con- 
trols, it is well to keep in mind a 
number of fundamentals expressed 
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To Maintain A Proper 
Balance Between Income 
And Expense 


1. Analyze operations to ar- 
rive at actual costs. 


2. Reduce rates of interest of 
time deposits as necessary. 


3. Make charges for excess 
services to depositors. 


4. Reduce operating expenses 
by modernizing banking quar- 
ters, equipment, and methods of 
procedure. 


5. Improve the efficiency of 
personnel. 


as “Laws of Comparative Costs”: 

1. The greater the ratio of time 
deposits to total deposits, the 
greater will be the interest-paid- 
on-deposits ratio and the lesser 
should be the other current-expense 
ratios. Other things being equal, 
the operating expense per $100 of 
savings deposits, other than interest 
paid thereon, is substantially less 
than for $100 of active demand de- 
posits; yet this interest paid may 
more than offset the lower other- 
expenses with a resultant lesser 
profit margin than for demand de- 
posits. 

2. The greater the number of 
transactions per month per $100 
of demand deposits, the greater 
will be the current operating ex- 
pense ratios. The offset here is a 
charge for excess transaction serv- 
ice rendered to each account. This 
income acts as a reduction of cur- 
rent operating expenses and may be 
sufficiently large to yield an ade- 
quate profit rate per $100 of such 
deposits. 

3. The greater the proportion of 
local loans to total earning assets, 
the greater will be the conversion 
and asset administration cost per 
$100 of earning assets and the 
greater will be the average rate of 
income on earning assets. This 
greater rate of income should gen- 
erally more than offset the higher 
expense for the larger loss reserves 
that need to be established. The 
proportion of local loans to total 
earning assets has been subject to 
a decided downward trend in recent 
years. In some institutions this has 
not been accompanied by an any- 
where near parallel decrease in 
asset administration expense, for 
the loan making personnel has not 
been proportionately decreased. 

4. The greater the proportion of 
true collateral loans to total local 


loans, the lesser should be the loan 
making and administrative expense 
per $100 of local loans. A given 
number of true collateral loans can 
be made and safely administered 
by a lesser number of personne] 
than an equal number of commer- 
cial loans. 

5. The greater the proportion of 
small loans to total loans, the 
greater will be the loan making and 
administrative expense per $100 of 
total loans. Small loans to individu- 
als written on the same basis as the 
larger commercial loans and with 
but a small rate differential de- 
cidedly increase the loan-making- 
expense ratio to interest income. 

A realization of this rule has 
given an impetus to the creation of 
personal loan and commodity pur- 
chase plan departments with earned 
income rates decidedly above those 
for commercial loans. In well man- 
aged departments, these increased 
rates, together with other revenues, 
have more than offset the increased 
servicing expense, with the result 
that the expense ratio to total in- 
come is less than in many commer- 
cial loan operations. 

6. The greater the turnover of 
deposit accounts, the greater will 
be the operating expenses per ex- 
isting account. Unfortunately in 
this turnover many profitable 
accounts are lost. A guard against 
this is a well developed and applied 
plan of business retention as differ- 
entiated from a purely new business 
development plan. 

One basis of operating controls 
lies in the comparison of results 
with those of other institutions. A 
study of the foregoing expense 
variables indicates the difficulty of 
making sound, general comparisons 
with other institutions, based on 
expense ratios to income, or per 
$100 of funds. 


The increase of accuracy and the 
reduction of labor are the two chief 
considerations in the purchasing of 
forms and machines on which to 
fill in those forms. 


While machine operation is 4 
mechanical task, supervision of 
machine operation requires execu- 
tive ability. 


A simplified operation is 4 
cheaper operation. 


It is cheaper to store old records 
than to contest lawsuits. 


The real worth of a banking ma- 
chine is determined by what it will 
accomplish. 
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The light numbers are Sundays. The black numbers are other holidays. The symbol * following a date 


STATES 


}LABAMA | 
ARIZONA 


<a 
CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 


‘i Banking Holidays By States 


July-December, 1940 


indicates that the holiday is observed only by some of the banks in that state. 


July 


August 


September 


October 


November 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 18, 25 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, §, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





4,7, 14, 21, § 


4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 12", 13, 20, 27 


3, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 


December 


1, 8, 15, 22, 35, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 35, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 28, 29 





geen 
4, 7, 14, 21, 2 


4, 11, 18, 25, 27 


1, 2, 8, 9, 15, 


99 ¢ 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 





6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





QONNECTICUT 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

IDAHO 


x 4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 
£ 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 1 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


11, 18, 25 





1, 2, 8, 15 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 35, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


» 11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 1 





6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 





“4,7, 14, 21, 28 


11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 


1, 8, 15, 22, 2§, 29 





3, 4, 7, 14, 21, 28 





ILLINOIS: 
INDIANA 
JOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 


11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 15 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 15, 2: 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





; 4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


11, 18, 25 





1, 2, 8, 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
22, 25, 29 
22, 25, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 


1, 8, 15, 
1, 8, 15, 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 12°, 13, 20, 27 


~~ 3, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


» 11, 18, 25 


22. 29 


1, 2, 8, 15, 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 





LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 








4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1, 8, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 





4,7, 14, 21, 28 


11, 18, 25 


22, 29 


1, 2, 8, 15, 


6, 13, 20 ,27 





4 7, 14, 21, 28 


11, 18, 25 


“4,2, 8, 12, 15, 22, 2 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 
1, 3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 
3, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 28°, 24, 28 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 





MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 


4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 12°, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 
4, 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 
4, 


11, 18, 25 





1, 3, 8, 15, 22, : 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, a 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 





MISSOURI 


4, 7, 14, 21, 28 





MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 


4, 7, 14, 16, 21, 28 





4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 8, 15, 22, 3 


6, 13, 20, 27 





4, 6, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 8, 15, 22, 2 


3, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 


1, 8, 15, 22, 35, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 26, 29 





6, 13, 20, 27 





4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 2 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 
3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 26, 29 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 15, 22, ¢ 





6, 12, 13, 20, 27 





NEVADA 


~ 4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 8, 15, 22, 28 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27, 30 


3, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 
3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORK 


4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 8, 15, 22, 3 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





~ {4,6,7,18, 14, 20, 21, 27, 28/8,4,10,11,17, 18, 24, 25,31 


1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 15, 22, ¢ 


6, 12°, 13, 20, 27 





4, 6°, 7, 13°, 14, 
20°, 21, 27°, 28 


3*, 4, 1 
17°, 18, 





1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 28 





NORTH CAROLINA 


4, 7, 14, 21, 28 





1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 2 


6, 12°, 13, 20, 27 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 
3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 


3, 5, 10, 21, 17, 24, 28 





NORTH DAKOTA 


4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 2 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 3 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





OKLAHOMA 





4, 7, 9, 14, 21, 28 





OREGON 


, 11, 18, 25 


1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 2 


6, 13, 20, 27 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 2 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 





PENNSYLVANIA 


4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28° 
3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 
3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 





RHODE ISLAND 


4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


» 11, 18, 25 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 


UTAH 


4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


» 11, 18, 25 


1, 3°, 8, 15, 22, 29 


1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 





6, 12, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 





1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, 7, 18, 14, 21, 28 


» 11, 18, 25 


22, 29 


os, © 


1, 2, 8, 15, 


6, 13, 20, 27 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 
3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28° 
3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 2 
3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28° 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 
4, 7, 14, 21, 24, 28 





VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 


4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


» 11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, 7, 14, 21, 28 





WASHINGTON 


4, 7, 14, 21, 28 





WEST VIRGINIA 


4, 7, 14, 21, 28 





WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


uly, 1940 


4, 7, 14, 21, 28 
4, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4 
4 
4 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4 
4 
4 


» 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 16, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 15, 
1, 2, 8, 15, 
1, 3, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 3, 8. 15, 22, 29 
1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 


22, 29 


22, 29 


1, 2, 8, 15, 17, 22, 29 


1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 
6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


6, 12, 13, 20, 27 
6, 12, 12, 20, 27 
6, 12*, 13, 20, 27 
6, 12, 13, 20, 27 
6, 12, 13, 20, 27 


3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 
3, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 
3, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 

3, §, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 

3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 

3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 

3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 

3, 5, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 35, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 35, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25,29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25,29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
1, 8 15, 22, 25,29 
“1, 8, 15, 22, 25,29 
1,8, 15, 22, 25,29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
“1, 8 15, 22, 25,29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
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More Cows—More Loans 


We Encourage Both 


It isn’t so much the loan to buy the cow and supplementary feeds to make her 
produce more milk that counts—it’s the success which comes to the farmer 
who thereby becomes a much better bank customer. Then he borrows to buy 
an auto—more land——new buildings. And so he becomes a better farmer. 


ES, SIR—I believe I’m becom- 
ing interested in this gol 
danged cow business. 

Born and reared in a big city I 
had known nothing of cows, farms, 
or farming, so I thought it might 
be quite a lark, shortly after my 
20th birthday, to accept a job that 
was Offered me in a little country 
bank way out in the “sticks.” 

I’m not a farmer yet—I’ve never 
followed a plow, nor have I ever 
even milked a cow*, but I’ll tell you 
what—I have picked up a lot of 
information from the farmers 
themselves which has stood me in 
good stead all through the years 
when I have had to face them 
across the desk in my office. 

I said, “I’m not a farmer yet.” 
That’s true, but evidently I’ve 
fooled a few farmers into thinking 
I am by reason of the interest our 
bank has shown in their problems, 
coupled with the efforts we have 
put into aiding them, and we are 
convinced that the rewards have 
been quite mutual. 

To begin with, I want to empha- 
size that the farmers are inherently 
honest—exceptions are rare. Some 
lack ability to pay just when obli- 
gations mature, but that is not due 
to any desire to avoid promises or 
punctuality. It is invariably a case 
either of poor land, poor tools, poor 
prices for farm products, or plain 
mismanagement. 

A banker can do a great deal 
to encourage the development of 
better land—it is a long range pro- 
gram, but a mighty important one. 

It always seems to me that the 
cows come in the category of tools 
and equipment. One thinks of tools 

(* Editor's Note: When the president of 
the Michigan Bankers Association appointed 
Mr. Vincent as Chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Agricultural Commission in 1939, Mr. 
Vincent objected to the appointment, explain- 
ing that he isn’t a farmer and that he had 
never even milked a cow. The reply was, 


“We will not ask you to milk any cows as 
Chairman of the Agricultural Commission.) 
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expressly as farm implements and 
machinery (plows, discs, mowers, 
tractors, and the like) but one of 
Webster’s definitions of “tool” is 
“one that is used as agent of an- 
other.” I should like to know if 
that isn’t exactly what a good cow 
is. What other tool on the farm 
will work and produce more, in 
proportion to the investment, than 
a cow? 

There are grain farmers and 
there are potato farmers, some 
grow beans, some corn, others raise 
all of these and more, but I have 
observed over a period of years, 
through and across various eco- 
nomic trends, that the farmer with 
his eight or ten cows always has 
an income, regardless of the out- 
come of his major crops and regard- 
less of his deficiencies in other 
respects. Throughout most of the 
years his semi-monthly milk checks 
come as a salary and tend in great 
measure to tide his family over 
periods that might otherwise be 
extremely barren. 

One doesn’t need to be a statis- 


Six Easy Steps 
To Increased Income 
From Farm Loans 


l. The farmers’ needs were 
studied. 


2. The subject of increased 
farm income was discussed with 
the local creamery manager. 

3. The farmers were invited to 
borrow money to buy more cows 
and supplementary feeds. 


4. The farmer's income in- 
creased. 


5. The creamery’s bank ac- 
count grew. 


6. The bank secured more 
loans. 


tician to figure out whether or not 
the investment is worth-while. 
Just an ordinary grade cow, costing 
in the neighborhood of $60 should, 
with proper feed and care, produce 
better than double its original cost 
within a period of one year. Then, 
$50,000 worth of cows, on the same 
basis, should account for $100,000 
in milk. While $50,000 in new loans 
would increase your bank’s income 
by some $3,000 a year, $50,000 
worth of cows with $100,000 more 
milk would enable our customer, 
the creamery, to add more than 
$3,000 a year to its own net income. 
Simple, isn’t it? 

No, this isn’t just a theory, al- 
though it was when we started on 
this program a few years ago. The 
results we have experienced, how- 
ever, have been most gratifying 
and fulfilled in good measure the 
predictions which our original 
“theory” expounded. 

We became particularly inter- 
ested in the milk business back in 
1935 when we were asked by our 
local creamery for a $5,000 loan 
which we were quite reluctant to 
grant. Characteristic of co-opera- 
tives, the firm lacked working cap- 
ital and liquidity; its net worth 
being represented largely by a 
frozen investment in building and 
fixtures. We tried to show the man- 
agement how valuable some cash 
in the bank would be, enabling 
them to take advantage of prices, 
to store their product when mar- 
kets were low and to sell when 
they were up. 

The creamery had a good man- 
ager, although he was unwilling at 
the time to admit that there was 
any justification for a refusal of 
credit. The account wasn’t so hot 
and we were levying a service 
charge of upwards of $30 each 
month for activity costs. 

Then an idea came to me about 
“feeding the cow before you can 
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By 
HAL. G. VINCENT 


Executive Vice President, State 
Savings Bank, Otsego, Michigan 


BUY MORE COWS 


The State Savings Bank of Otsego 


Will js Bee : 


The bank will take a lien upon the entire herd for the 
money advanced and will charge only 6 per cent sim- 
ple interest on the unpaid balance. 


Except for the 25c recording fee there will be no add- 
ed costs of any kind. 


We are glad to encourage the farmers, who have the 
feed, to take advantage of this splendid proposition 
which the bank offers to customers of this company. 


This handbill given to 
all the patrons of the 
local creamery started 
the upswing in bank 
loans in 1937. 


milk it” and so we went into a 
huddle with the management and 
suggested a plan. We offered to 
help the farmers buy cows—more 
cows! We had heaps of idle money 
and we could visualize a means of 
safely investing some of it. The 
farmers certainly could use the 
added income and our customer, 
the creamery, would benefit from 
the increased business. 

We asked only for co-operation, 
first in distributing some hand bills 
to patrons; and second, in deduct- 
ing from the producers’ checks the 
fequired payments to us upon the 
obligations. incurred. This was 
agreed to. We promptly extended 
an invitation to the farmers of this 
area to buy more cows.* Our propo- 
sition was sound, alluring, con- 
venient, practically fool proof and 
easy to sell. 

We have never duplicated our 
initial advertisement—we haven’t 
had to. One farmer told another 
and, in addition to our regular 
clientele, we were receiving appli- 
tations from farmers with whom 
we had never done any previous 
business. It “clicked,” so to speak, 
and we soon found ourselves with 
@ nice bunch of well-secured, self- 
liquidating 6% loans that we 
couldn’t have acquired in any other 
Manner. 

The farmers were happy over 
our willingness to assist them, 
Which often led to other business 

“BANKERS MONTHLY, May 1937. 
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Otsego Sanitary Milk 
Products Company. 


from them—automobile loans, real 
estate mortgages, checking ac- 
counts, and the like. These contacts 
also enabled me to learn many 
things about farming in general— 
and cows in particular—that I 
didn’t know before. For instance, 
I learned that cows, like farm land, 
must be properly nourished, must 
receive the correct feeds, in order 
to be healthy, and return the utmost 
yield. 

This is no longer a secret—every 
farmer in America knows what 
alfalfa and fertilizers will do for 
his land and virtually all of them 
have learned the necessity of a 
balanced diet for their cattle. Sup- 
plementary foods, such as soy bean 
meal, cottonseed or linseed meals, 
are frequently fed in the proper 
proportions with the grain as a 
dairy ration to increase protein and 
yields, but good feeders are using 
the slightly more expensive, but 
more productive commercial con- 
centrates. 

In a recent interview with the 
proprietor of the feed mill in our 
city I learned that those buying 
and using the latter are considered 
far better credit risks from his own 
standpoint. It is significant that 
loans for supplementary feed are 
equally as important from the 
bank’s standpoint as those for the 
purchase of the cattle themselves. 
He told me a rather humorous inci- 
dent that was reported to him 

(Continued on page 439) 


AROUND ¢ THE ¢ CORNER — AROUND 


Ahead For August 


Following the first publication 
of this column, last month, one 
banker wrote that it wasn’t fair 
to tantalize our readers with pre- 
views of the month ah it 
tended to take their minds away 
from the excellent contents of the 
current issue! 

With this one exception, how- 
ever, the reaction was strongly in 
favor of our continuing this corner 
of advance information. So here 
we go again. 


Correspondent Banking 
From the First National Bank at 
Pittsburgh comes a new angle on 
correspondent bank relationships: 
City bank officials are, in a practi- 
cal sense, employees of the coun- 
try banks they serve. In addition 
to reviewing a baker’s dozen of 
routine services, the author relates 
nearly a score of unusual experi- 
ences that would make a Robert 

Ripley column sound prosaic. 


Installment Loan Ledgers 

W. D. Yealland, of Bank of 
America, describes a plan de- 
veloped by his institution (and 
adaptable to any size bank) for 
speeding up installment loan 
ledger posting, and filing. 


Success For Borrowers 

President Walter Frame, of the 
Waukesha National, up in Wis- 
consin, reminds us that we get 
satisfaction from seeing borrow- 
ers succeed. By inference, it is 
obvious that we also benefit from 
it, materially—and he gives some 
conclusive examples. 


Occupational Opportunities 

The June story “Can A Bank 
Help Place Youth In Business” 
struck a responsive chord in many 
a banker’s heart. So we have asked 
the same authority to examine for 
us in detail the potential opportu- 
nities in several leading occupa- 
tions. For August, he analyzes 
medicine. 


Protect Unsecured Loans 

Here is one bank’s successful 
experience in making personal 
loans without collateral or co- 
maker—and WITHOUT LOSSES 
in several years of operation. It’s 
an experience you can duplicate 
in your own locality. 


Better Equipment—Better Work 

Machine-minded Cashier Phil- 
lips, of the National Builders 
Bank, Chicago, explains his policy 
of letting machines increase the 
bank’s profits. He also sets up 
some basic p agen principles, 
results of his aa aes © experience 
in buying bank equipment. 


In Addition 

H. N. Stronck sets up controls 
for departmental income and ex- 
pense. Rhae Swisher continues his 
educational analysis of credit 
statements. There’s a summary of 

blic reaction to new bank build- 
ings and another meaty Fairchild 
investment story. Also several 
more, too extensive for the len 
of this column—but too good for 
you to pass up. 


WINUOD © IHL © GNNOUV — BINUOD « 
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Public Utility Bonds For Banks 


Here, for a welcome change, is an analysis of the Public Utility picture 
which intelligently weighs its possibilities, as related to bank portfolios, 
without resorting to vituperation or political criticism. 


vored in years past as one of 

the most conservative forms 
of investment in the bank’s port- 
folio. Operating as a monopoly, the 
utility does not have the competi- 
tion of industrial companies and 
railroads. Therefore, the bonds of 
public utility operating companies 
have always been regarded as im- 
mune to rapid fluctuation in earn- 
ings under normal conditions. Pub- 
lic Utilities can be classified into the 
following groups: Electric Light 
and Power Manufactured and Na- 
tural Gas, Water, and Telephone. 

The industry’s growth has been 
impressive since the invention of 
the incandescent lamp by Thos. 
Edison in 1878, and by the turn of 
the century the industry had about 
$2,800,000,000.00 in property in- 
vestments. 

This rapid growth has been due 
to the use of electric power in in- 
dustry and the rapid development 
of so-called domestic uses such as 
refrigerators, radios, ranges, flat- 
irons, and water heaters. 

The law makers realized the im- 
portance of the industry for future 
growth and have determined to 
place it under very rigid regulation. 
A part of this program is the Utility 
Act of 1935 which provides actual 
regulation of all types of companies 
and actual management of operat- 
ing companies. The various com- 
panies are placed under the super- 
vision of the United States Security 
Exchange Commission and Federal 
Power Commission. 

Government competition with the 
utility industry has assumed large 
proportions and adverse effects al- 
ready have appeared. It is true that 
there is ample room for debate as 
to the damage that these govern- 
ment projects may do over a period 
of time. They have started great 
forces for the stimulation of the use 
of electric current because they 
have cheapened the current, thereby 
proving that lowering of rates pro- 
motes consumption. 

However, it is not our purpose to 
discuss the merits or demerits of the 
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Be) vored. bonds have been fa- 


By RALPH R. FAIRCHILD 


Investment Counselor, Chicago, Illinois 


Government’s power policies. We 
mention them and realize that 
every banker with public utility 
bonds in his portfolio has a keen 
interest in future developments. 
Because of the competition of the 
Government, some investors have 
condemned all utilities and have 
decided to stay away from them. 
This attitude is just as unsound and 
unwarranted as the attitude of an- 
tagonism against all railroad bonds. 
Looking at the industry over the 
long term, the prospects are not 
black by any manner of means. The 
increased use of electricity by in- 
dustry with the installation and 
development of new and additional 
home appliances should go a. long 
way toward offsetting rising costs 
and increased taxes, together with 
the possibility of no rate increases. 
We do not have the space in this 
article to go into a detailed analysis 
of the future of all groups of the 
utility industry. Our purpose is to 
show that opportunities exist for 
good yield in a cross section of 
public utility bonds. We also wish 
to point out to those banks that have 


purchased utility bonds in the past 
and have suffered losses that it is 
the old, old story—careful selection 
tells the story. The banker that 
stuck to fundamentals in the past, 
confining his purchases to the un- 
derlying bonds of sound operating 
companies of good quality, probably 
has suffered fewer and smaller 
losses than those who purchased the 
top-heavy obligations of holding 
companies. 

It is my belief that the small bank 
would do well to confine the pur- 
chases to first mortgages of operat- 
ing companies. I realize that there 
may be some disagreement with this 
policy, but for the present, in such 
unsettled times, I believe this to be 
a sound policy. 

The question has been asked, 
“Would you recommend buying 
bonds of the type that you recom- 
mend with maturities in twenty to 
thirty years hence with world-wide 
unsettlement and the possibility of 
a rise in interest rates?” 

In the first place, the subject of 
interest rates cannot be answered 
by any one man or group of men. 
With conditions as they exist today, 
it’s anybody’s guess. My good friend 
and fellow consultant, Harland 
Allen, has just completed a study of 

(Continued on page 441) 


Typical Utility Income Account Ratios 
(Figures given in thousands of dollars) 


Gross Oper. 


Net Oper. 
Revenue 


Income 


Gross 
Income 


Fund. 
to Tota 
Capital 


Fix. Net 


bt] Fund. Debt to 
Chgs. Income 1 


Depr. Fix. 
Assets 





$38,581 
53,982 


$139,545 


Consolidated : 
240,896 


Edison Co 


Operating 
Ratio Revenue 


72.4% 
77.6% 


Consolidated 
Edison Co 


$39,519 
53,963 


Depr. Fix. Assets 
to Gross 


4.0 to 1% 
49 to 1% 


$19,818 
19,069 - 


$19,701 
34,894 


62.8% 
39.6% 


15.1% 
41.5% 


Fix. Chgs. to 
Gross 


Revenue 





14.2% 12.1% 


7.9% 18% 
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Time Loans Quickly Passed 


summarizing briefly the re- 
[ auirements of a credit record 

system for the handling of a 
large loan-volume in the small- 
loan department, there are three 
important phases to be considered 
—safety, prompt consideration of 
loan applications, and_ clerical 
expense. 

Bankers and experienced credit 
men visiting our small-loan de- 
partment usually are very much 
interested in the manner in which 
credit data is organized and used 
to meet these requirements. One 
thing that impresses them particu- 
larly is the completeness of the 
credit files, which are arranged to 
provide information quickly and 
without needless duplication of 
clerical effort and expense. 

All information of a credit char- 
acter, relating to borrowers and 
prospective borrowers, to indorsers, 
to those whose applications for 
loans have been rejected, and to 
many other individuals in the com- 
munity, is found in the series of 
files which are concentrated in one 
room, constituting, we believe, the 
closest approach to a central credit 
file yet designed for the small-loan 
department. 

While safety is the prime con- 
sideration, in itself justifying the 
added cost of the modern type of 
fling equipment and organization, 
the other two requirements have 
greatly increased in importance. 
Failure to render prompt decisions 
on loan applications, places the 
bank at a serious disadvantage, 
particularly in the loss of profitable 
dealer contacts. Dealers in automo- 
biles, electrical appliances, build- 
ing materials and other products, 
expect and demand prompt service 
because it is vital to their interests. 
Without such prompt service, the 
structure of consumer credit is 
greatly weakened. 

To a greater extent than ever 
before, the bank is called upon to 
Make quick decisions on the ac- 
ceptance of consumer paper. Time 
is an important element to the 
dealer, eager to~close his sale. In 
some instances, evén an hour’s 
delay may impair the deal. Nor- 
Mally,:it should be possible to give 
the dealer a decision promptly, 
based on facts in the possession of 
the bank and organized for quick 
Teference. 

It has been found advantageous, 
therefore, to maintain files contain- 
ing collection experiences and other 
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With adequate equipment and complete records of bor- 
rowers, co-signers, and prospective borrowers, customers 
are not asked to wait long’when applying for a loan. 


By EDWARD F. LONGINOTTI 


Vice President, Union Planters National Bank and Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


data relating to, persons who have 
previously secured loans in this 
department. This is supplemented 
with credit information as to in- 
dorsers. There is maintained a file 
containing miscellaneous informa- 
tion, credit and personal, about 
many persons in the community, 
obtained from local newspapers and 
other sources. When any of these 
persons ultimately applies for a 
loan, or serves as an indorser, this 
information proves valuable, par- 
ticularly in speeding up considera- 
tion of the application. It also tends 
to reduce the cost of conducting a 
credit investigation, in view of the 
ready availability of much credit 
data. 


Recently, a considerable im- 
provement was made by adding a 
master credit card, on which all 
credit information on any person, 
whether borrower or prospective 
borrower, is pyramided. This infor- 
mation, always kept up-to-date, is 
thus instantly available when the 
person concerned applies for a per- 
sonal or other type of small loan. 
In addition to providing safe and 
prompt consideration of the credit 
risk, the master credit card, with 
the other credit records, makes pos- 
sible more efficient operations, 
which result in lowering of clerical 
cost. 

The various credit information 
records referred to are concentrated 


These Records Supply Credit Facts Quickly 


1. A master credit card is 
where the credit information is 
pyramided The reverse side is 
also used, allowing ample space 
for credit information gathered 
over a period of several years. 


2. A work sheet is used by the 
credit examiners on which there 
is shown previous loans in the 
manner each was retired, and 
the borrower's and co-maker’s 
present indebtedness both direct 
and indirect with other lending 
agencies. Further, that the posi- 
tion and salary have been veri- 
fied. The lower part of this work 
sheet is used by the credit exam- 
iner to indicate his instructions, 
disposition of the funds, and so 
on. 


3. A ledger card shows dimin- 
ishing balance, which is prede- 
determined when the loan is 
closed. When the loan is paid 


out, then the rating is placed on 
the ledger card and recorded on 
the credit index card. 

4. Central credit information 
file has 15,000 ledger cards and 
permanent index cards which 
summarize previous loan experi- 
ences with individuals. Also filed 
here are old ledger cards and 
credit information records for 
these individuals, for a period 
as far back as six years. 

5. A permanent index card re- 
flects number of loans granted 
the borrower and the manner in 
which each loan was retired. In 
other words, it reflects our credit 
experience with the subject. Both 
sides of the card are used, per- . 
mitting full view of approxi- 
mately ten experiences. The re- 
verse side of the card is ruled in 
red as a flash to the examiner to 
note previous experience on 
reverse side. 
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A. This is the Master Credit Card where 
the credit information is pyramided. The 
reverse side is also used, allowing ample 
space for credit information gathered 
over a period of several years. 


B. This is the Work Sheet used by the 
Credit Examiners on which there is shown 
previous loans in the manner each was 
retired, and the borrower's and co- 
maker's present indebtedness both direct 
and indirect with other lending agencies. 
Further, that the position and salary have 
been verified. The lower part of this work 
sheet is used by the Credit Examiner to 
indicate his instructions, disposition of the 
funds, and so on. 


C. This is the Ledger Card showing di- 
minishing balance, which is predeter- 
mined when the loan is closed. When the 
loan is paid out, then the rating is placed 
on the ledger card and recorded on the 
Credit Index Card. 


D. This is the permanent index card 
which reflects number of loans granted 
the borrower and the manner in which 
each loan was retired. In other words, 
it reflects our credit experience with the 
subject. Both sides of the card are used, 
permitting full view of approximately 
ten experiences. The reverse side of the 
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C/i-Sou 
at 142] Table 


3/6/40 
MCA-January 19, 1940-File-19350 
TRADE LINES: - 


Grocery-cut him off January 1959-owed $60.00- 
threatened to sue; made two $5.00 payments- 
owed balance $50.00. 


Furniture-Aug. 1959-§27.00-balance $10.00-very 
slow. 

May 13, 1959 Infoymation:- 

He works at The Wileon Company-severel years- 
clerk-makes $155.00 a month. Man about 56 years 
old and married and has « family. 


Two Trade Lines-HC#40.00-both satisfactory. 
Doctor-$75.00-very slow-threstened to sue-owed 
e lerge balance. 


May 17, 1939-lirs. Doe made a statement ~said- 
"Husband is 36 years old and they have three 
children; he makes $135.00 s month. They peid 
the Dry Goods Store account in full. She owed 

@ ledy $11.00-for taking care of her children 
during her illness and she sued her. Owe 4 
Grocery and a Dr.-not paying anything on these 
accounts now. Said-she worked for The Fabric Co. 
out of Doville,N.Y¥.-on a commission basis-makes 
$15.00 a month.” 

In March 1936-Mrs. Doe made a statement and said- 
“Owed Grocery Store-they sued in Squire's Court 
and they paid off." 





7 = = MASTER CREDIT CARO 
card is ruled in red as a flash to the — a ; 
examiner to note previous experience on : : ‘ 
opposite side. 


























in compact and centralized file is “$WB.00 SBE TE ress 
equipment, located in a room ad- Bone — vnseare 
joining that where the interviewing 
is done. Practically all of the de- 
tailed work connected with small 
loans, except interviewing of loan 
applicants, is carried on in the file 
room by a staff of clerks who em- 
ploy their time to maintain the 
various files and to clear loan ap- 
plications prior to their considera- : | 
tion by the Finance Committee. CEE NS et 
Several features about the ar- | 
rangement of the credit files to Aetiebd 
promote speedy and economical 
use of the information are espe- 
cially worthy of notice. First of all, 
the ledger cards of current loans 
constitute part of the central file, so 
that, in building up credit data in 
connection with loans under con- 
sideration, information is readily 
obtained about balances due on 
other loans, and the manner in 
which these are being retired. 
Other cabinets in the compact file 
unit contain records which reflect 
our credit experience with any 
person, based on previous loans. 
The availability of complete 
credit information and the con- 
venient manner in which it can be 
organized simplifies clerical work 
connected with preparation of the 
worksheet. A clerk enters on the 
worksheet a list of all loans for- 
merly made to the individual, with 











Amount Date 
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The central credit information file in the small loans department. At left is shown the visible file holding 15,000 
ledger cards. The visible file unit on top of the metal cabinets holds the permanent index cards which sum- 
marize previous loan experiences with individuals. Directly below this unit are filed old ledger cards and credit 
information records for these individuals, for a period as far back as six years. 


arecord of how each was retired. 
This is merely a duplicate of an 
existing record in the central file. 
Entries are also made of the bor- 
rower’s and co-makers’ present 
indebtedness, both direct and indi- 
tect, with other lending agencies, 
which information is obtained 
through a Clearing House Associa- 
tion and then made a part of the 
service of the Master Credit Card. 


It is unnecessary to write down 
detailed credit information on the 
worksheet each time the individual 
applies for a loan which would re- 
sult in duplicated clerical work and 
delay. The Master Credit Card ade- 
@uately serves this purpose. Space 
om the worksheet is used only to 
fanscribe loan and collection expe- 
fiences, and to verify such facts as 
position and salary, and for the 
edit examiner to indicate his in- 
structions, disposition of the funds, 
etc 


An idea of the efficient use of 
the central file can be presented 
Oily with detailed reference to the 
Various records included in the 
eitire system. 

First, there are the ledger cards 
fépresenting current loans. The 
Visible file containing some fifteen 
thousand cards, representing the 
tree classes of FHA Title 1 loans, 
Petsonal, automobile, and equip- 
Ment loans, as well as real estate 
ad schedule loans to merchants. 
tis situated at the extreme left of 
the central file unit, where it is 
Meessible to the posting clerk as 
Well as to the other clerks in the 
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room. In view of the pre-posting 
procedure, the ledger cards need 
not ordinarily be removed from the 
file. Thus, they are always available 
for quick reference. 

Upon completion of the last pay- 
ment, an entry is made on the card 
showing the borrower’s rating. It is 
then filed in another cabinet for 
future reference. The rating is also 
transcribed on a credit index card 
filed alphabetically in a visible tray 
for quick reference purposes. 

This credit index card file can 
best be likened to the credit author- 
ization medium used in the credit 
department of a retail store or 
other mercantile establishment. 
Each card gives a summary of all 
loans made by the small-loan de- 
partment to the individual, with 
date of making each loan, amount 
involved, date of last payment, 
with a key letter indicating the 
respective collection experience. By 
using both sides of the small card, 
a total of 10 loan experiences can 
be recorded for instantaneous ref- 
erence. 

That portion of the central file 
containing the credit index cards 
occupies a topmost position for 
maximum filing convenience. Di- 
rectly below are the file cabinet 
containing ledger cards of old loans, 
dating as far back as six years, and 
another series of cabinets holding 
six-year credit information records. 

The Master Credit Card file is a 
separate unit, though located ad- 
jacent to the collection experience 
files. An 8x5 card was designed for 


this purpose. With the use of both 
sides, ample space is provided for 
the notation of credit information 
gathered over a period of several 
years. The card is headed up with 
the name and address of the person, 
his age, wife’s name, and name of 
employer. Summarized in the blank 
space are reports received from 
other lending agencies, and credit 
reporting services. Included are 
trade lines, with figures showing . 
obligations, manner of meeting 
these obligations, in fact any infor- 
mation having a direct or indirect 
bearing on the credit risk. 

The recording of credit informa- 
tion in this manner involves con- 
siderable clerical expense. But it is 
a worthwhile undertaking, ulti- 
mately resulting in safe and prompt 
considerations of loan applications, 
and the rendering of service which 
is appreciated by dealers and con- 
sumers and therefore has much 
good-will value. No longer will it 
be necessary in many instances to 
begin collecting credit information 
after a loan application has been 
received, with consequent delay 
and confusion. When a large vol- 
ume of small loans is handled, as 
is the case of the Union Planters 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
constant use of a central credit 
information file tends to eliminate 
such wasteful practice, and more, 
results in more efficient operation 
of the department. The cost of 
equipping and maintaining this file 
is therefore a negligible item, re- 
paid many times with additional, 
and profitable, loan volume. 
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Modernized Quarters Please Customers 


With a low ceiling, modernization presented certain difficulties which 
were overcome by modern architectural and lighting devices. 


FTER spending $60,000 in 
modernizing our banking 
quarters we naturally 

wanted to know whether the ex- 
penditure was worth-while. We got 
reactions in two ways: From our 
employees, and from our customers. 

One of the chief benefits derived 
by the employees was from the bet- 
ter lighting. Fluorescent lamps pro- 
vided a blanket of light over the 
whole working area, and we had no 
complaints, as we had formerly ex- 
perienced, resulting from headaches 
and eyestrain. 

In addition to this, the modern- 
ized quarters were an inspiration 
to our employees. They were all 
more proud to work for our institu- 
tion, and consequently assumed 
more responsibility and did a bet- 
ter job in general. 

The effect of this modern light- 
ing is exactly the same as natural 
daylight. There are no shadows and 
the darkest corner in the room is 
as well lighted as the sides near 
the windows. 

Reactions from customers have 


By N.S. CALHOUN 


President, Security National Bank, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


been splendid. They too are more 
proud of our institution. They enjoy 
doing business here, and almost 
every customer has remarked about 
the modern innovations they see as 
they walk into the lobby. 

These innovations may be sum- 
marized under 11 headings as 
follows: 

1. We completely air conditioned 
the bank so that the air is clear and 
the temperature is comfortable dur- 
ing the entire year. 

2. We installed the modern fluo- 
rescent lamps providing a blanket 
of light over all the floor space, and 
inasmuch as our lobby ceiling is 
low the change was very notice- 
able and greatly appreciated by 
customers. 

3. We treated the ceilings acous- 
tically and in that way avoided 
excessive noise and at the same 
time improved the feeling of con- 


fidential relationship which 
should be in the minds of all bank- 
ing customers. A customer now 
realizes that his conversation is not 
easily overheard. 

4. We provided extra private of- 
fices in which conferences may be 
held with borrowers, and _ these 
offices were modernized by the use 
of glass block partitions. 

5. We eliminated all tellers’ cages 
and installed low counters for 
tellers. 

6. We installed modern automatic 
cashiers which make it possible for 
tellers to hand out change quickly 
and accurately. 

7. We installed up-to-date, mod- 
ern accounting equipment, and our 
bookkeeping is done at less cost and 
with increased efficiency. 

8. We installed venetian blinds, 
and in that way greatly improved 
the appearance of our offices, and 
the interior of our lobby. 

9. We have private elevators 
which connect the facilities on the 
three floors we occupy. 

10. We installed chairs with 


A general view of the new lobby. Note, overhead, the novel lighting arrangement with fluorescent tubes and 
the unobtrusive air-conditioning grilles on the lengthwise beams. Note, also, the unusual lobby desks, the 
tellers’ counter at the far left, and the streamlined officers’ partition along the right. 
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gluminum frames. As a matter of 
fact, all visible metal parts in the 
lobby are made of aluminum. Our 
general color scheme is white and 
jyory, so this aluminum fits in with 
the color scheme very nicely. 

11. All woodwork and furniture 
js made of a beautiful New Guinea 
wood. The soft brown color and the 
novelty of the grain sets our bank- 
ing rooms off as entirely different 
from any other institution. 

Naturally, we are glad that we 
modernized. Although, when we 
frst felt the need for improving 
our quarters, we realized that we 
had some handicaps, the greatest 
of which was probably our low ceil- 
ing. It is only 11 feet from the floor. 

Our architect, however, assured 
us that this could be handled in 
such a way as to not be a handicap. 
Fluorescent lamps were suggested 
to meet the situation. At that time, 
there were no installations of fluo- 
rescent lighting for general illumi- 
nation in this part of the country, 
but we realized that the type of 
light is new, and were willing to 
follow the judgment of lighting 
experts. 

To obtain the greatest possible 
efficiency bare lamps were used, 
which brought up the problem of 
reducing glare. To do this, the air 
conditioning ducts were so arranged 
with respect to the beams that they 
formed recessed coffers 11 feet long, 
six feet wide, and 18 inches deep. 
Eight 40-watt white fluorescent 
lamps were arranged in each coffer 
in such a manner as to give a uni- 


Modern Features In 
This Bank 


1. Complete 
equipment. 
2. Modern fluorescent lamps 


provide a blanket of light over 
all floor space. 


3. Acoustically * treated ceil- 
ings. 


4. Glass brick partitions for 
private offices. 


air-conditioning 


5. Low counters for tellers. 
6. Modern automatic cashiers. 


7. Up-to-date accounting equip- 
ment. 


8. Venetian blinds. 


9. Private elevator between 
floors. 


10. Aluminum chairs. 


11. All woodwork and furni- 


ture is made of a beautiful New 
Guinea wood. 


form spread of light. The depth of 
the coffer served to shield the lamps 
from normal view. The coffers are 
lined with an acoustical board in 
natural color. This is what reduces 
the noise. This board does not have 
a very high reflection factor, but 
the reflectors just under the lamp 
tubes reflect the light sufficiently. 
We first tried out both the white 
light and daylight lamps, and de- 
cided on the white light, for we felt 


that these gave a more attractive 
appearance to the banking room. 

When customers walk into the 
new quarters, they often remark 
about the light coming from the 
skylights. The effect is so near to 
that of daylight that many have 
been deceived. 

Our air conditioning has had 
definite benefits among our em- 
ployees. There are fewer errors, 
and work progresses smoothly 
under all atmospheric conditions 
simply because we control the at- 
mospheric conditions in the work 
rooms. 

We modernized the exterior by in- 
stalling two pairs of double doors 
with aluminum frames; and over 
the doors is an aluminum lettered 
sign. 

Our check writing desks are in- 
dividual. There is one on each side 
of several posts which are in the 
central part of the lobby, and each 
one is large enough for one person, 
but too small for more than one. 
This, we believe, gives our cus- 
tomers a feeling of privacy that 
is not had when long counters are 
used at which several people may 
be making out deposit tickets at 
one time. 

Our private conference room at 
the back of the main lobby is en- 
closed with a glass block partition 
which gives the lobby a modern- 
istic appearance, and also provides 
good lighting inside the conference 
room. 

All of our railings are made of 

(Continued on page 426) 


A closer view of the officers’ quarters, with modern desks, aluminum chairs, and venetian blinds. A private 
conference room is partitioned with translucent glass blocks at the far end of this section, giving privacy 
without loss of light or air. The elevator entrance is at the left, under the modern clock. 
















HE nature of the business 

of operating non-governmental 

hospitals (voluntary or not-for- 
profit, and private or proprietary) 
is such as to make loans to these 
institutions unusually desirable. 
Some of the desirable features may 
be listed as follows: 

1. A Hospital Loan is a Profitable 
Act. A loan to a hospital usually 
bears a better than average interest 
rate and runs a comparatively long 
time. 

2. The Essential Nature of the 
Hospital Business. Hospitals today 
constitute an indispensable, and 
certainly the largest single block 
of social agencies in this country 
and Canada, for, in 1938 there were 
more than 7,000 engaged in that 
most vital of all businesses—the 





































































































Management Policies By Industries 
34. Privately Operated Hospitals : 


The privately owned hospital, today, is efficiently managed, fills a vital com- 
munity need, and handles an annual volume of business that makes it a loan 
prospect worthy of the local bank’s serious consideration. 





By ARNOLD F. EMCH 


Ph. D., Assistant Secretary, The American 
Hospital Association, Chicago, Illinois 


preservation of life and health. 

3. Stability of Voluntary Hos- 
pitals. In the last 10 years, relatively 
few hospitals have found it neces- 
sary to close their doors because of 
financial insolvency. 

4. Use of Hospitals Increasing. 
Within the last few years, the pub- 
lic has become increasingly “hos- 
pital-minded” which is reflected in 
the fact that, with no commensurate 
increase in illness, more people go 
to hospitals today than ever before. 
An interesting corollary of this is 
evidenced by the fact that, in the 
last three and one half to four 














POLICIES 


1. Statistical records of institutions of similar size « 
and function are to be used as a check. 


2. Adequate understanding and co-operation is 
to be maintained with the hospital’s employees. 


3. A trained hospital administrator is kept in 
charge as the executive. 


4. The employees are to be well trained for 
their jobs. 


5. Accurate analysis is to be taken of the various 
hospital activities, and careful measurement made 
of their actual costs. 


6. The hospital is to maintain a staff of only those 
doctors who have the confidence of the public. 


7. Obsolete equipment is to be replaced with 
new apparatus as necessary. 


8. A sincere, directed effort is to be made to 
improve the relations between the hospital and 
the public. 
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Policies Used By Successful Hospital Management 
(And hazards which may result if the corresponding policy is neglected) 
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years, more than 4,500,000 persons proper 
have subscribed to voluntary hos- § mental 
pital service insurance and that § many t 
there are now 56 voluntary hospital § and sir 
insurance plans approved by the § to the - 
Commission on Hospital Service § dinary 
Plans of the American Hospital 1. Et 
Association. pitals 
5. Integrity of Voluntary Hos- § ciples ¢ 
pitals. A voluntary hospital is oper- § ethics. 
ated under the direction of a volun- § approv 
tary board of trustees, invariably § permit 
composed of outstanding public § ness pr 
spirited citizens and _ responsible § walls. 
financial leaders of the community, § Hosr 
who are morally, if not legally, cordin, 
responsible for the good conduct of § service 
the hospital. In addition to the char- § intend 
acter of these board members, hos- § ynder | 
pitals are operated in accordance § Under 
with well-defined standards such as § may b 
catego: 
pitals, 
care 
and co 
a com) 
other 
prima 
HAZARDS aoa 
compa 
1. Failure to compare operations with those of | % &ss 
institutions with similar occupancy and income, — terms 
result in neglect to detect wastes and leaks which § Miffere 
are causing excessive operating expenses. Classif 
2. The absence of an employee policy may be ie, 
the occasion for misunderstanding between em- 3 
ployer and employee. ong 
3. Lack of trained hospital administrator as exe fy pu, 
utive tends to result in inefficient operation. lows: 
4. Untrained workers increase costs and elt § meci, 
barrass the good reputation of the hospital. hospit 
5. Lack of adequate cost accounting makes il § divisi 
difficult to avoid losses. throat 
6. Selecting physicians who do not have the § Men; 
confidence of the public radically cuts down hospi § ® on 
tal patronage. hospit 
7. Obsolete equipment increases costs and 1¢ § “fon 
duces patronage. where 
8. Failure to devote adequate attention to the wa 
subject of “Better public relations” may result it . 
indifference and lack of interest—to the hospild > 





and its needs—on the part of those groups whos 
good favor is essential. 
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those of the American Hospital As- 
geiation and the American College 
gf Surgeons—all of which means 
that hospitals today are highly 
reputable and responsible business 
institutions. 

6. Steady Flow of Income. Most 
yluntary hospitals today operate 
on the basis that they must make 
available the best possible hospital 
service to all who require it, regard- 
less of social, racial or economic 
satus. This means that, frequently, 
a substantial percentage of service 
will be given to that class of the 
hospital population known, as the 
indigent. This practice, coupled with 
































ms § proper public relations, is instru- 
s- § mental in bringing to the hospital 
iat § many bequests and donations, large 
tal § and small, which add considerably 
the § to the income secured from the or- 
ice § dinary service charges. 
tal 7. Ethical Practices Prevail. Hos- 
pitals today are guided by prin- 
0s- § ciples of sound medical and hospital 
er- § ethics. This means that reputable, 
in- § approved hospitals today will not 
bly § permit unethical medical or busi- 
lic § ness practices to obtain within their 
ble § walls. 
ity, § Hospitals may be classified ac- 
lly, § cording to the type of medical 
, f § service for which they are primarily 
at- § intended, or the type of control 
0S- § under which they are administered. 
nee § Under the first heading, hospitals 
1a § may be grouped into two essential 
tategories: on the one hand, hos- 
pitals, both general and special, that 
= § care primarily for acute diseases 
and conditions where patients stay 
acomparatively short time; on the 
ther hand, hospitals that care 
primarily for chronic diseases and 
tonditions where patients stay a 
comparatively long time. This basic 
» of F ® essential dichotomy suggests the 
nay § ms “acute” and “chronic” as a 
nich § “ifferentiating classification. This 
dlassification, however, involves 
be § me difficulty with regard to the 
em- | Srder line cases and hence is not 
generally used today. In addition to 
oil this division of hospitals, there are 
@number of subdivisions as fol- 
lows: the general hospital, and the 
em: § special hospital. Under the specialty 
_§ hospital are to be found such sub- 
s ith divisions as eye, ear, nose and 
throat; orthopedic; maternity; chil- 
the § @en; isolation; institutional; and 
spi § on. Under the classification of 
hospitals which care primarily for 
| re § SRfonic diseases and conditions 
Where patients stay a comparatively 
. the time may be found such sub- 
it in divisions as follows: nervous and 
pital Mental; tuberculosis; convalescent 
hose § md rest. 





The types of control under which 
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In order to carry 
on its humani- 
tarian aims, a 
hospital must 
have a smoothly 
operating phys- 
ical plant and 
personnel —also 
a smooth flow 
of essential sup- 
plies. This re- 
quires business- 
like supervision 
and manage- 
ment. 


Not the ledger 
records of debit 
and credit (al- 
though these, 
too, are im- 
portant), but 
“vital statistics” 
of each patient's 
history, treat- 
ment, and prog- 
ress. Keeping 
these records up 
to date is part 
of the work of 
the administra- 
tive staff. 


Enabling the 
physician to look 
deep below the 
surface, the 
X-ray is a tre- 
mendously im- 
portant factor in 
modern medical 
science. The 
equipment is ex- 
tremely expen- 
sive and requires 
the services of 
highly skilled 
technicians. 


The hospital's 
responsibility to 
the patient does 
not end when 
the surgeon has 
tied the last su- 
ture. Through 
the days or 
weeks of con- 
valescence, doc- 
tor and nurse 
constantly help 
and protect, 
aided by the en- 
tire personnel. 

























ADMINISTRATION 





hospitals are administered have 
been classified in various ways, 
e. g.: governmental, non-profit as- 
sociations, and proprietary organi- 
zations. Another method of classifi- 
cation would be to divide them 
into non-profit, on the one hand, 
and proprietary, on the other. Under 
the non-profit group would be in- 
cluded governmental hospitals on 
the one hand, and non-govern- 
mental on the other. Among the 
governmental would be found fed- 
eral or dominion, state or provincial, 
county or municipal. Under the 
non-governmental classification 
would be found community, relig- 
ious and fraternal hospitals. 

The non-profit hospitals include 
all those operated by philanthropic 
associations, churches and fraternal 
orders on such a basis that the gains 
or losses of the hospitals do not 
accrue to the investors who supply 
the capital. The proprietary hos- 
pitals include all those organized 
with a view of yielding a fiscal 
return to its investors. 

Adequate and efficient hospital 
service, with all that that implies 
in modern society, cannot be given, 
or is not likely to be given, to all 
the people requiring it, without an 
intelligent understanding not only 
of the medico-hospital needs of the 
people but of the facilities, services 
and techniques available in hos- 
pitals. The words “adequate” and 
“efficient” in reference to hospital 
service are used advisedly, because 
it is one thing to operate a hospital 
like an ordinary boarding house or 
hotel, without any consideration 
for the needs of the people in the 
community and with little, if any, 
concern over the refinements of or 
the provisions for the facilities and 
services necessary in the practical 
applications of medical science. It 
is quite another thing to operate a 
hospital in accordance with the 
best principles and practices of 
modern hospital science and tech- 
nique. To give adequate and effi- 
cient hospital service to every 
person requiring it, of course, 
presents exceedingly complex prob- 
lems of study and research involv- 
ing ramifications into social, techni- 
cal, professional, economic, and 
political fields. 

In considering the scope of such 
problems, it must be remembered 
that in 1938, hospitals received 
more than 10,500,000 admissions, 
cared for more than 1,000,000 
births, and had a total of patient 
days, including newborn, approx- 
imating 400,000,000. This means 
that hospitals in the United States 
and Canada, that year, received 
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Protection Given A Privately Owned Hospital 
By Each Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list. Few if any will require all of these coverages. This list should be the basis for a 
of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then recommend the insurance ni 
Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need not be separate policies. 









































Name of Insurance Repays Losses Resulting From: 











a aT 
The lack of ability to collect amounts due a business because of th 
damage to or destruction of records by fire, lightning, and so on, 





Accounts receivable 


Aircraft property damage 


Automobile fire, theft, and 
collision 


Automobile non-ownership 














Falling aircraft or objects falling from aircraft, causing damage j 
buildings, statuary, trees, shrubbery, and the like. 














. . rs 
The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, or, 
collision. 

















Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others cause 
by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured, 




















Injury or death of a person or damage to the property of others causal 
by an automobile while the insured (or his employee) is driving the 
cars of others (such as parking the cars of hotel guests.) 


Automobile operator’s 























Automobile public liability 


The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or damage to 





























































































































































and property damage the property of others. 
‘ . Loss, expense, and damage resulting from an accident to a steam 
Boiler insurance boiler in which property Sones or bodily injury to persons occur, 
Property being stolen by someone entering the building for the 
Burglary pose of stealing, and leaving visible marks at the place of entre 
Check alteration and The wrongful use of the insured’s name on a check, or the changing of 
forgery the check as to amount or payee after the insured wrote it. More a 
Consequential fire A burning of property other than that insured, which results in damage m 
to the insu property. more 
. . . . . . comman 
Consequential loss of Burning or exploding which makes the refrigerating equipment in- laboratc 
. t th ential | f the tents of the ref 
contents of refrigerators ages Ra : a consequential loss o contents of the refrigerate B nade g 
A violent shaking or trembling of the earth which damages or destroys 
Earthquake the insured property. & dail 
: Damage to the property of the insured, damage to the property of : 
Electrical machine others for which the insured is held liable, and the cost of litigation § Pavlen 
ry 
all arising from an accident to electrical equipment. ambul 
Elevator liability with Injury or death of any person not employed by the insured; or damag § aVverag 
property damage endorse- to the property of others, held to have been caused by the named and & ; ho 
ment described elevator of the insured. ih ho 
the y 
‘ iabili Damage to the property or the person of others resulting from a 
Explosion legal liability prin ve al on the property of the insured. mean, 
Fidelity bond The dishonesty of employees of the insured. about 
. Damage to, destruction of, or theft of described paintings, tapestries, wome 
Fine arts floater rugs, sculpture, and other art objects. patien 
Fire and explosion legal Being held legally liable for loss to other property because of a fire or each 7 
liability explosion in the insured property. do - 
. iti Damage or destruction of the insured property by fire, windstorm, ; 
Fire with additional hazards hail, My explosion, air craft, motor vehicle, smoke damage, or oil point 
endorsement burner smudge. of ca 
Someone signing the names of the insured to checks, notes, or other patien 
Forge ry bond documents fi an attempt to obtain money or other property illegally. The 
Hired car public liabili Bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused by an auto ; 
and peach damage ty mobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not owned by him. = 
“ESV aS EEE eres ee eae 01 
Explosion caused by equipment or materials (gas, dust, and the like) 
Inherent explosion whieh are regularly used in the business. Tegar 
, . ; ae servic 
Forcible possession of personal property being taken within the prem Of 
Inside holdup ises of the insured. abilit: 
bs The insured being held liable for injury or death caused by an employee, edge 
Malpractice such as physician, druggist, barber, or beautician, in the course activi 
performing his work. 
Forcible possession being taken of money, securities or goods (or an iu 
Messenger robbery attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside the Pro 
premises of the insured, during certain hours. equip 
Forcible possession being taken of personal property while it is it 
Outside holdup custody of an employee outside the premises of the insured. os 
Pa ter robbery Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who i n 
ymas distributing wages. than 
Permit bond Infringement of a permit issued to the insured. trial 
Plate glass Breakage or other da e to plate glass, specifically described. The estir 
glass is usually repla rather than a money payment being pital 
Products liabili Claims for illness or death resulting from products such as food a § SOMp 
7 drink manufactured or sold by the insured. Th 
Public liability and property | Bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others (not in the § pita) 
damage employ of the insured) for which the insured is held liable. i 
Safe burglary Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. This 
Forcible possession being taken of the contents of a safe deposit bot 
Safe deposit box named (usually with others) in the policy. ing ' 
aoe - : ; equip 
’ compensation Injuries to workmen for which a workman's compensation law requit® ‘ 
Workmen's the employer to pay. The ] 
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More and more complex grows the 
sience of medicine—and more and 
more must the doctor have at his 
command a modern, well-equipped 
laboratory where his tests may be 
made quickly and accurately. 


a daily gross average of 29,000 
patients, exclusive of newborn, 
ambulatory and out-patients. An 
average of 2,700 babies were born 
in hospitals each day throughout 
the year. What do such figures 
mean, aside from the fact that 
about one out of every 13 men, 
women, and children becomes a 
patient in some registered hospital 
each year. More particularly, what 
do such figures mean from the 
point of view of the hospitals’ task 
of caring for these thousands of 
patients each year? 

The management of the hospital 
fequires, today as never before, 
not only vast factual knowledge in 
fegard to its various specialized 
services and functions, but also the 
ability to coordinate such knowl- 
edge in an integrated pattern of 


activity that spells complete and 
adequate modern hospital service. 
Problems of plant operation and 
equipment, of personnel, of busi- 


Ness management generally, are 
often more intricate in a hospital 
than those of other large indus- 
Wial enterprises. The capital in- 
vestment required to render hos- 
pital service is relatively large, in 
mparison with other businesses. 
The capital investment of a hos- 
Dital is generally expressed in 
terms of the investment per bed. 
This figure is determined by divid- 
Mg the value of the plant and 
Suipment by the bed capacity. 

investment per bed is a rough 
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Because medical knowledge has grown 
so vast, no one man can hope to en- 
compass it all. So today’s adequate 
hospital must number on its staff, men 
who know specific fields of medical 
work thoroughly—the specialists. 


measure of the elaborateness and 
of the adequacy of hospital plant 
and equipment, but must be used 
with care in appraising the facil- 
ities of any given hospital. It does, 
however, represent a proportion- 
ate share of the total investment 
in all hospital facilities. 

It costs from $4,000 to $6,000 
per bed to build a general hos- 
pital; 25% less for a tuberculosis 
hospital; and 50% less for a men- 
tal hospital. 

Like most business concerns, 
hospitals require two kinds of 
capital. They seldom borrow for 
purposes of current operation all 
loans generally béing on the cap- 
ital side. Recourse is had to bank 
borrowing for such purposes as the 
following: to build a new hospital 
building; to put wings onto the ex- 
isting structure; to construct a 
nursing school and home; and to 
install major equipment. 

The investment per bed often 
tends to increase with the bed 
capacity of a hospital, for, as the 
hospital grows, it tends to expand 
and improve its services. For ex- 
ample, out-patient departments 
are opened, special diagnostic and 
therapeutic equipment is installed, 
and nurses’ training-schools are 
established. These new and im- 
proved functions require addi- 
tional capital investment, which 
may be obtained through bank 
loans or issuance of stock, govern- 
mental taxation, voluntary contri- 


SURGERY 


ie = 


Surgical technique—and the facilities 
therefore—probably constitute the key- 
stone of all the hospital's functions. Here, 
where lives so often hang in balance, 
every physical provision must be made 
to aid the trained hand and eye. 


butions, and accumulation of sur- 
plus through net profits from ‘hos- 
pital earnings. 

Government hospitals generally 
finance all expenditures through 
general or special funds raised by 
taxation. New buildings are usu- 
ally erected through the issuance 
of bonds, the interest and principal 
being paid from annual taxes. 
Hospitals operated for profit gen- 
erally depend upon their earnings 
from patients’ fees and from other 
hospital services for current ex- 
penditures. Their capital invest- 
ment is usually provided for by 
stock subscription or bond issue or 
both. They receive no allowance 
from governments, except for serv- 
ices performed, few, if any, private 
voluntary contributions, and they 
are not exempt from taxation. 

The non-profit hospitals on the 
other hand generally avail them- 
selves of a variety of financing 
methods. Patients’ fees is the first 
source, paid directly out of the pa- 
tient’s own pocket or indirectly 
through hospital care insurance or 
some similar pooling device. The 
second source consists of contribu- 
tions in large or small amounts 
contributed by wealthy individuals 
or directly from the public through 
campaigns or through participa- 
tion in a community chest fund. 
The third source is the public con- 
tributing through tax funds, local, 
state or federal. In most states, the 
property and net income of non- 
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profit hospitals are exempt from 
taxation. 

When presented with an appli- 
cation for a bank loan by a hos- 
pital, a very convenient way for 
the loan officer to judge perform- 
ance of the hospital in question is 
to compare it with the perform- 
ance of similar institutions. Hence, 
it is definitely to the advantage of 
the hospital administrators to miake 
it a policy to avail themselves of 
the comparative statistical record 
of institutions of similar size and 
function. An excessive variance 
from the norm of hospitals similar 
in size and function should indi- 
cate to the administrator the need 
for an examination as to the 
causes of such a discrepancy. 

There is a significant relation- 
ship between occupancy (in-pa- 
tient and newborn days), operat- 
ing income (in-patient and out- 
patient), and operating expenses. 
This relationship can be employed 
usefully by the hospital adminis- 
trator in determining whether the 
operating expenses of his hospital 
compare favorably with those of 
institutions with similar occupancy 
and income. Any excessive differ- 
ence in operating expense should 
indicate to the administrator the 
need for an examination as to the 
causes of such a discrepancy. 

A “must” policy is that adequate 
understanding and co-operation be 
established with the hospital’s em- 
ployees. Hospitals frequently for- 
mulate, officially adopt, and follow 
a general personnel relations pol- 
icy. Just as the absence of such a 
policy may be the occasion for 
misunderstanding between em- 
ployer and employee, possibly 
leading to ill-advised action on 
the part of either, so the official 
adoption of, and acquaintance with 
such a policy may be the occasion 
for understanding, trust, and 
friendly relations between the 
various parties concerned. 


This program should be in the 
form of an explicitly formulated, 
officially adopted and even publi- 
cized set of principles which de- 
fines the responsibilities, rights, 
and privileges of both employer 
and employee. Such action will 
tend to raise the general standards 
of personnel practice, and to stand- 
ardize personnel policies and pro- 
cedures, thus eliminating gross 
discrepancies in hours, wages, and 
prerequisites for comparable posi- 
tions. 

A sufficiently comprehensive and 
well-defined personnel policy, if 
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The important science of nursing is 
taught in schools within the hospitals 
themselves. Here the student learns 
how to properly care for the patient— 
how to assist the doctor efficiently and 
with intelligent understanding. 


properly authorized and followed 
by a hospital administration, will 
tend not only to clarify the prin- 
ciples governing personnel rela- 
tions in hospitals to the mutual 
advantage of all concerned, but 
also to bring before the adminis- 
trators and trustees, as well as 
the employees, the circumstances, 
conditions, possibilities, and limi- 
tations of employment in the hos- 
pital. 

As in any other business, good 
management should be an essential 
requirement in a banker’s test. It 
is advisable that the executive in 
charge be a trained hospital ad- 
ministrator. 


Careful accounting for the serv- 
ices of hospital capital is another 
important factor. A hospital must 
render an account of its activities 
and be able to show that its facil- 
ities are widely utilized and that 
its functions are economically per- 
formed. This result can be 
achieved only through accurate 
analysis of the various hospital 
activities and careful measure- 
ment of their economic costs. 
Hence, cost accounting is being 
recognized more and more as in- 
valuable to hospitals. According to 
William H. Spencer, dean of the 
School of Business of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, “adequate cost ac- 
counting data will assist hospital 
administrators in the formulation 
of their price policies, and hos- 








pitals certainly have serious prob. 
lems of price policy, however they 
may describe them. Adequate cog 
accounting data will also furnish 
standards by which to measure 
internal performance.” 

Highly successful results attaine 
by those hospitals which have in. 
stalled air conditioning in one or 
more of their departments is lead. 
ing the hospital industry to be. 
lieve that, in the future, air con- 
ditioning will play an increasingly 
important role in the care of pa- 
tients. It has been found very 
profitable for one thing. When air 
conditioning is provided in recoy- 
ery rooms—where a premium rate 
can be charged—the investment is 








































vices | 
self-liquidating over a compara-§ there 
tively short period of time. share. 

For the past five years, the § was 

American Hospital Association has § banke 
had a committee actively studying § meth 
the subject, and that committee’; § deale 
reports to the membership of the § make 
association emphasize the value Thi 
and wide use of hospital air condi- § 3 fol 
tioning. From these reports, one We 
learns that air conditioning is of § #d © 
greatest importance in operating § frec: 
rooms, followed in order (by fre- § POs ' 
quency of use) by nurseries, de- will 
livery rooms, recovery rooms, al- | 08S 
lergy wards, and other depart. § “si 
ments. There are several hundred Fu 
hospitals now using air condition- buds 
ing in one or more departments, defin: 
and no matter which section of a ns 
hospital the management has hee 





elected to condition first, the re- 
actions have been overwhelmingly 
favorable. 

And finally, it should be re 
marked that in a world in which 
the practice of unselfish service 
and charity seem frequently chal- 
lenged by bitter strife, misunder- 
standing and merciless dogma, it 
is well to remember that the hos- 
pital still stands as a citadel df 
good will and good deeds in which 
all men, women, and children be 
come equal and one in their fight 
for life, health and happiness. For 
this we should not only be deeply 
thankful but ready and willing t 
sacrifice and serve—to maintaif 
and develop the best that human- 
ity and civilization have to offer 
The hospital today is thus not only 
a symbol of the civilized spirit but 
of scientific progress. This, com- 
bined with excellent business man- 
agement, presents a prospect # 
bankers for loan possibilities which 
should be both attractive and 
profitable. 
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Dealers Help Forecast Future Auto Loans ~ 






This same plan can be adapted, with equal 
effectiveness for dealers in farm equipment, 
refrigerators, oil burners and stokers, air 
conditioning, and several similar products. 


ndi- § as follows: my schedule, asking them what that he is ahead for the current 
one § We forecast future loans with the their estimate for sales is for the month or for the year, or that he 
s of § aid of our automobile dealers. This current month. is in second place, or third place. 
iting | forecast isn’t so much for the pur- As this card gets more figures on It so happens that one of our 
fre. § pose of discovering what money we it, it becomes very interesting to dealers is always at the tail-end. I 
de- | Will need to have available for the dealers themselves. Asa matter try to help him even more than the 
al. § leans as it is for developing more of fact, most of them are now keep- others. Whenever I find a customer 
coil business. ing a similar record. who is leaning toward his make of 
drei @ . Furthermore, it serves as a sales Previous to the beginning of the car, I send the customer to the 
tion. @ budget for our bank, for we very month, the dealer actually makes dealer, and call the dealer to give 
ents § eefinitely attempt to sell our serv- an estimate based upon a study of him the tip. But even so, he is 
of 2 es: his prospect list and the progress always behind on actual sales. Ap- 
has @ FOr my own use, I have made a that has been made with each parently, he is not in the right line 
shedule listing the names of all of prospect. of business, although he seems to 
T&F the cars represented by dealers in At first, each dealer was inclined be making a living. 
ingly our territory. Opposite each name,I to be over-optimistic, but when he I never let any dealer see the 
have 12 columns, one for each saw the actual sales set against the sheet on which I have a comparison 
Tt § month of the year, and an addi-_ estimated sales, he became more Of all cars, but I keep myself so 
vhich § tional column to use as a summary cautious in an effort to make his well-informed on the standing that 
rvice I am able to tell dealers what they 
chal- may want to know without their 
rder- § This card accomplishes two things: 1. It gives the banker an accurate having a chance to look at my 
a, it picture of the dealer's business; and 2. It trains the dealer to substitute record sheet. 
a eee ee For example, the Buick dealer 
el of 4 recently came in and wanted to 
vhich # Ipgacer Sin th M ofers know how he stood with respect to 
1 ‘be- Ford. It happened that during the 
fight ESTIMATE | estimate | actu _| current month, he had sold more 
a Z |B fur | 4H || ike tton eater 
eeply 2 3 JULY / The Hudson dealer had been 
ng to second for three months, one year, 
| [FEBRUARY gS | AUGUST and it was encouraging to him when 
-_ er I told him that, up to the present 
maf June || S| serremocr | || date, ne had sold more care than 
offer. a certain other dealer. 
caffe | | 3 focrosen | |__| * There-aretwoot the eight dealers 
t but whose accounts I do not have in my 
com ptm | 0 | 40 |woveeen | | | tank 1 have been trying to. gel 
man- them by the process of urging our 
rep pme | fe | 7 [orcemeen | |_| customers who are inclined toward 
which a ame ue manana <a those makes of cars to suggest to 
and iB) y, TOTAL the dealer that the financing may 
Y # be done at the bank. These dealers 
(Continued on page 426) 
THLY 





INCE banks have learned that 
automobile loans can be made 
successfully, a number of de- 
yices have been developed here and 
there to aid the bank in getting its 
share. The following experience 
was obtained from an Indiana 
banker, and indicates a successful 
method of co-operating closely with 
dealers, and encouraging them to 
make a success of their business. 
This banker explained his plan 











By J. V. TUTTLE 


space. Each of these columns is 
divided into two parts. One labeled 
“estimated”; the other labeled 
“actual”. 

As I have conversations with the 
various dealers, I show them a card 
I have on which only their make of 
car is mentioned, and I show them 























estimate nearer to his actual. Now, 
most dealers make actual sales in 
quantity larger than the estimated . 
sales. : 
Knowing that I keep this record 
for all of the dealers in town, one 
dealer will occasionally ask me how 
he stands as compared to the others. 
Naturally, I must be cautious in 
giving out such information, but I 
find that it is very stimulating to 
a dealer if I am able to tell him 
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510 Tested Ideas 


Published Since January 1, 1940 


Here is a resume of the useful plans and methods described by our 
banker contributors in the first 6 issues of 1940—republished here 
for quick reference use. This list emphasizes the practical nature of 
Bankers Monthly, and shows the wide variety of subjects treated. 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 


How We Compete With Non-Bank 
Lending Agencies 
On page 300, May, 1940 issue 
HOW LOANS ARE SECURED 
IN COMPETITION 


1. A periodical survey is made of all 
chattel mortgages recorded. 

2. All borrowers who have given mort- 
gages to other lending agencies are 
visited and are personally solicited to 
borrow from the bank. 

3. The farmer is helped to understand 
that the non-bank lending agencies have 
a number of fees and charges which 
make the actual cost of borrowing from 
them higher than the cost of borrowing 
from the bank. 


Internal Bank Management Controls 
VI. Control Of Financial Position 
On page 23, January, 1940 issue 
A CLASSIFICATION OF ASSETS AS 
TO THEIR USE 


1. Primary Reserve: This consists of 
cash on hand and in banks immediately 
available. It must be ample to meet the 
legal reserve, vault requirements, service 
requirements of correspondent banks 
and, in total, to meet current withdrawal 
demands. Absolute Liquidity is the re- 
quirement of any item in the primary 
reserve. 

2. Secondary Reserve: This, at all 
times, must be ample to replenish the 
primary reserve when it has been de- 
pleted below the set requirements due 
to seasonal or extraordinary reductions 
in deposit volumes, or to a seasonal in- 
crease in the local loan demand. Liquid- 
ity is also the dominant factor for items 
in the secondary reserve. This reserve 
is divided into three parts: 

a. Uncollected cash items 

b. Liquid credits 

ce. Bonds maturing within the 
current year. 

3..The Loan Portfolio: This consists 
of the various classes of local loans and 
*foutside’’ loans not eligible for the 
secondary reserve (2-b) liquid credits. 
This portfolio is the earnings ‘‘back- 
bone’’ of the institution. The greater 
the ‘‘turnover’’ of this portfolio, the 
smaller need be the secondary reserve. 
The size limitation of this portfolio is 
dependent upon the availability of 
sound and liquid loans. 

4. The Investment Account: The ex- 
cess of available funds not needed for 
the primary and secondary reseive nor 
absorbably by qualified local loans is 
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utilized for the purchase of investment 
account bonds. 

5. Invested Capital: The stockholders’ 
funds contribute toward the purchase 
of fixed assets, banking house, furniture 
and equipment, for the purchase of 
stock in the Federal Reserve Bank. 
They also take over ‘‘other real estate’’ 
and the substandard assets. 


Internal Bank Management Controls 
VII. Fundamentals Of Loan Controls 


On page 86, February, 1940 issue 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF LOAN 
ADMINISTRATION 


1. Diversify loans to avoid undue 
concentration to borrowers of any one 
type or security of any one type. 

2. Avoid concentration of loans to a 
single borrower or to a few large bor- 
rowers. 

3. Base secured loans on adequate 
collateral of sound investment quality. 

4, Require both accurate and ade- 
quate financial and operating statements 
on all unsecured loans. 

5. Base granting and extension of all 
loans not secured by ample investment 
collateral upon liquidity of financial 
position and favorable managerial and 
economic factors. 

6. Do not engage in long term or 
capital financing. 

7. Schedule maturities to correspond 
with the production or distribution 
eyele of the business of the borrower. 

8. Avoid continuous loans—insist on 
complete or at least a _ substantial 
liquidation at maturity. 

9. Require adequate compensating 
balance on all loans not strictly of the 
investment type. r 

10. Serutinize most carefully loans 
where social, personal, or other than 
business factors enter. 


Internal Bank Management Controls 

XI. Control Of Bonds And Securities 
On page 344, June, 1940 issue 

FIVE RECORDS FOR SECURITY 

CONTROL 

1. History record of each security 
issue. 

2. A monthly purchase report. 

3. A monthly report of sales. 

4. A monthly report of owned bonds 
by type. 

5. A financial program control state- 
ment. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising Specialties Foster Good Will 
On page 218, April, 1940 issue 
TYPICAL ADVERTISING 
SPECIALTY ITEMS ADAPTABLE 
TO BANK PURPOSES 


Art Calendars 

Ash Trays 

Auto License Tags 
Beverage Glass Coasters 
Bill Folds 

Blotter Pads 

Book Ends 

Bullet Pencils 
Bridge Score Pads 
Business Card Cases 
Calendar Cards 
Cigarette Boxes 
Cigarette Cases 
Cigarette Lighters 
Coin Banks 
Compacts 

Desk Calendars 
Dime-A-Day Banks 
Desk Clocks 

Desk Organizers 
Desk Memo Trays 
Electric Clocks 
Envelope Moisteners 
Fountain Pens 

Key Cases and Tags 
Letter Openers 
Magnifying Lenses 
Magnifying Pencils 
Match Box Holders 
Medallions 

Mirrors 

Paper Weights 

Pen Desk Sets 
Pencils, Wood 
Pencils, Mechanical 
Perpetual Calendars 
Playing Cards 
Pocket Flash Lights 
Pocket Combs 
Pocket Memo Pads 
Pocket Knives 
Phone Book Covers 
Pocket Letter Cases 
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Personal Letter Files 
Phone Indexes 
Pull-out Match Trays 
Paperweight Reproductions 
Purses 
Reading Glasses 
Rulers 
Spinning Tops 
School Bags 
Thermometers 
Travel Portfolios 
Traveling Clocks 
Toilet Cases 
Vanity Cases 
Watch Fobs 
Weather Indicators 


Calendars Popularize Our Bank 
On page 72, February, 1940 issue 
FOUR BENEFITS FROM 
ADVERTISING CALENDARS 


1, Calendars can be placed in promi- 
nent spaces where advertising privileges 
could not be bought at any price. 

2. In these locations, there 
competitive advertising. 

3. When placed in business houses, a 
ealendar is seen by thousands of people. 

4. When the message is easily read, 
the brain conceives the meaning as the 
result of a mere glance of the eye. 


Window Displays Sell Our Bank’s 
Services 
On page 338, June, 1940 issue 
SUBJECTS DISPLAYED 


. Safe deposit. 

. Savings department. 
. Foreign department. 
Home loans. 

. Automobile loans. 

. Trust department. 

. Historical subjects. 
. Current events. 

. Industrial exhibits. 


BUILDINGS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Dignified Privacy For Borrowing 
Customers 
On page 296, May, 1940 issue 
FEATURES OF THE NEW 
LOAN QUARTERS 


1, Place—a separate floor from that 
on which depositors transact business. 

2. Equipment—carpeted floor, draped 
windows, soft lighting, comfortable 
chairs and sofas. 

3. Arrangement—liberally spaced 
desks, two private offices, two sound- 
proofed conference rooms, modern note 
tellers’ counter. 


CREDITS 


Get More Exact Credit Information 
1. Balance Sheet Or Financial 
Statement 
On page 3, January, 1940 issue 
PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED IN THIS ARTICLE 


1, Should management or independent 
accountants prepare financial statements’ 
for a borrower’s banks? 

2. Can financial statements be exact? 

3. Is circulating capital a better basis 
for credit judgment than net worth? 

4. Is there an agreement as to the 
fecepted principles of accounting? 


Get More Exact Credit Information 
Il. The Circulation Principle 
On page 76, February, 1940 issue 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 
REGARDING CIRCULATING ASSETS 


1, Circulating Assets are possessions 
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of an owner or an owning entity, en- 
gaged in a going business, which yield 
income in the form of employable utility 
to such owner within the normal period 
of one year. They are classified as 
current, fixed, and invested in the man- 
ner of accepted nomenclature. Bases of 
valuation are included in the description 
of the asset where values other than 
cost are listed. 


2. Liabilities are considered as_bor- 
rowed assets and follow the asset classi-° 
fication from which they are expected 
to be liquidated. Secured liabilities must 
be so indicated in ‘their description. 
Contingent liabilities must be indicated 
as a footnote on the financial statement, 
with a reference thereto in the desecrip- 
tion of circulating capital, in both the 
statement and the certificate. 


3. Invested Circulating Capital is: 

A. The investment in listed securities 
of other entities, at the lower of cost or 
market; 

B. The cost of investments in unlisted 
securities and other properties which 
yield revenue; 

C. The cireulating capital of wholly 
owned subsidiaries, (which may option- 
ally be listed and combined with the 
owner’s other forms of circulating capi- 
tal,) and 

D. The owner’s proportion of the 
circulating eapital of controlled but not 
wholly owned subsidiaries. These classi- 
fications must be included in the de- 
scriptions. 

4. Circulating Capital is the net 
amount of circulating assets after de- 
duction of all liabilities other than in- 
vested capital or capital equities. The 
designation of circulating capital is an 
expression of opinion as to financial 
condition, subject only to contingent A 
liabilities. ; 

5. Non-Circulating Possessions are 
those items recorded and properties 
owned which have been eliminated or 
segregated from classification as cir- 
culating assets because of their nature 
or because of their loss or employable 
utility. 

6. Capital Equities represent the total 
of circulating capital and non-circulat- 
ing possessions and are classified as 
preferential or residual equities. 


7. The Scope of Examination includes: 

A. Verification -and inelusion of all 
possessions classifiable as circulating 
assets and the listing of tangible 
properties classified as non-circulating, 
with corresponding reserves until dis- 
position; 

B. Verification and inclusion of all 
liabilities; 

C. Investigation and inclusion of con- 
tingencies and of commitments if 
warranted; 

D. Determination of the consistency 
of accounting procedures with respect to 
capital expenditures, the inclusions of 
income, expenses, and utility allocations 
within the respective accounting periods 
and with respect to surplus adjustments: 

E. The analysis of recorded expendi- 
tures in terms of economic factors 
governing the circulation of capital; 
and 

F. Consideration of factors peculiar 
to the entity under review; but 

G. Does not inelude detailed verifica- 
tions of all transactions, entries and 
postings. 

8. Methods of Verification of the 
individual items are indicated in our 
discussions relating thereto. 


DIRECTORS AND 
STOCKHOLDERS 


Loose-Leaf Book Keeps Directors 

Informed 
On page 259, May, 1940 issue 

THESE ITEMS ARE DETAILED 

FOR EACH MEETING 

1. Comparative statement of assets 
and liabilities. 

2. Comparative statements of opera- 
tions. 

3. Comparative statements of earn- 
ings and expenses. 

4. Undivided profits account. 

5. Reserves for contingencies. 

6. Cash disbursements. 

7. Comparative statement of general 
expense. 

8. Trust department reports. 

9. Bonds purchased or sold. 

10. Bonds pledged: United 
securities account. . 

11. Classification of accounts. 

12. Charged-off items and recoveries. 

13. Past due list. 

14. Notes in judgment and claims 
filed against estates. 

15. Mortgage loans. 

16. F.H.A. Title IT loans. 

17. List of loans over $1,000. 

18. Receipts and disbursements. 


EQUIPMENT 


This Posting Equipment Combines 
Operations 
On page 267, May, 1940 issue 
THESE FOUR JOBS COMPLETED 
ON ONE MACHINE 


1. Statements and ledger sheets are 
made at one operation. 

2. F.H.A. postings are handled on the 
same machine. 

3. The liability ledger is written en- 
tirely on this combined typewriter, 
adding machine, and posting machine. 

4. The general ledger is brought up 
to date every business day. . 


INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES 


How To Study Industrials For A 

Small Bank’s Investment 
On page 278, May, 1940 issue 

POINTS IN A STUDY OF AN 

INDUSTRIAL ISSUE 

1. First study the industry as a whole 
and select one which has had a good 
record of earnings. 

2. Study the management of the issu- 
ing company in the light of earnings 
over a period of years. 

3. Examine the report of funded debt 
critically. 

4, Look with favor on the dividends 
earned for common and preferred stock- 
holders. 

5. Give special credit to management 
if there is a low current ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities. 

6. A tendency to increase inventories 
(yearly figures) faster than sales usually 
considered unfavorable. 


How To Use Advisory Investment 
Service 


States 


On page 136, March, 1940 issue 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR 

READING A BOND SERVICE 

1. Read discussion of current business 
trends. 

2. Study the weekly indicators. 

3. Review comments on the bond 
market. 

4. Read analyses of new issues or 
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other bonds classified at attractive pur- 
chases. 

5. File the latest reports on top in 
the binder supplied by the service. 


LEGAL 


Attorney Member Aids Executive 
Committee 
On page 131, March, 1940 issue 


TYPICAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
DECISIONS IN WHICH AN 
ATTORNEY CAN HELP 


1. What are legal exemptions of a 
prospective borrower? 

2. What would be the legal rights of 
the bank to a borrower’s estate, if he 
died before paying a loan? 

3. When is it essential to require a 
borrower’s wife to sign a note with 
him? 

4. What are the legal rights of a 
guarantor on a note? 

5. How can the bank avoid a loss on 
a proposed bankrupt? 

6. What are proper resolution forms 
for corporations in specific cases? 

7. How can the bank be fully pro- 
tected when lending to a co-partner- 
ship? 

8. Is there any encumbrance on real 
estate, offered as security, which would 
endanger the bank’s interest? 


LOANS—DEALER CREDITS 


Feeder Financing vs. Factory Financing 
On page 207, April, 1940 issue 


ADVANTAGES THE FEEDER- 
BORROWER HAS OVER THE 
INDUSTRIAL-BORROWER 


1. No sales force needed. 

2. A cash market available every busi- 
ness day of the year. 

3. He does not compete with other 
brands. 

4, He does not have to investigate the 
credit of his customers. 

5. He has no collection expense. 

6. He has little, if any, labor cost. 

7. He does not have to pay for re- 
search work. 


‘*‘Make A Wish’’ Said The Valley 
National Bank 
On page 348; June, 1940 issue 
HOW EQUIPMENT SALES 
WERE INCREASED 


1. Bank customers were told that the 
bank approves of modern home equip- 
ment. 

2. The bank’s plan of financing was 
explained at a meeting of distributors, 
dealers, and salesmen. 

3. The bank’s plan to stimulate the 
business of those who sell refrigerators 
was explained. 

4, Newspapers and radio advertising 
inereased the buying of home conven- 
iences. 

5. The power company surveyed the 
community and learned that 40% of 
homes with electricity had no electric 
refrigerators. 

6. The power company enlisted all 
dealers in a calling campaign. 


LOANS—INDUSTRIAL LOANS 


Bank Personal Loans Justified 
On page 140, March, 1940 issue 
THREE QUOTATIONS JUSTIFYING 
BANK PERSONAL LOANS 
1. Less than 20% of our borrowers 
had outstanding balances with other 
lending agencies and this indebtedness 
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in over 50% of the cases was less than 
$100. 

2. About 40% of all of our borrowers 
had ever borrowed from any lending 
agency before. Let us get that straight; 
only four out of every ten borrowers, 
exclusive of those who had outstanding 
balances with other lending agancies. 
These agencies include most all of the 
finance companies, which” means that, 
theoretically, only four out of every 
ten had borrowed or bought anything 
on time through a finance company. 

3. If we eliminate those who had used 
a finance company but had not bor- 
rowed directly, we find that over 50% 
of our personal loan users represented 
purely virgin business—new business, if 
you please. 


Personal Loans Quickly Handled With 
This Visible Ledger File 

On page 91, February, 1940 issue 

FIVE PARTS OF THE TECHNIQUE 

FOR QUICK RECORD REFERENCE 


1. Liability ledger cards are small— 
only 2% by 456 inches. 

2. They are filed phonetically instead 
of alphabetically. 

3. The names and addresses of 90 to 
96 persons are visible at once by pulling 
out one tray of the visible file cabinet 
and similar names are quickly noted. 

4, A second file is maintained in 
which filing is by street address. 

5. Telephone numbers given by appli- 
eants are verified. 


More Personal Loans With Visible 

Controls 
On page 214, April, 1940 issue 

HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 

1. A posting coupon, accompanying 
the payment, is used as a trial balance 
check. 

2. A stencil card, with name, address, 
and loan number, is used to head up 
the ledger card, title insert, follow-up 
envelope, alphabetical loan card, and 
collateral envelope—reducing typing 
and eliminating chance of error. 

3. The blue envelope containing the 
stencil is used as a due-date signal and 
serves to spot delinquencies. 

4. A special, return envelope saves 
time and postage on payments. 

5. Each visible tray contains 58 cards, 
with 19 trays to a portable cabinet. 

6. The ledger card may be removed, 
if necessary, without disturbing infor- 
mation on the visible edge. 

7. A special signal indicates accounts 
to be posted each day. 


Old Loans Collected By Personal Loans 

On page 8, January, 1940 issue 
TECHNIQUE FOR COLLECTING 
FREQUENTLY RENEWED LOANS 


1. The customer is asked if he is 
willing to pay his loan by the monthly 
installment method. 

2. If he is willing, he is asked to 
pay the old note by signing an install- 
ment note form. 

3. The commercial department is 
given credit for the old note and the 
new note is placed in the pouch of the 
personal loan department. 

4, All collateral and co-signers con- 
tinue to protect the new note. 

5. Collections are made exactly in 
the same way as collections on personal 
loans. 

6. If the borrower already has a note 
in the personal loan department, this 
is included in the new note, for it costs 
less to service one note than it does to 
service two. 


Personal Loans Increased 300% 
On page 334, June, 1940 issue 


THESE SIX STEPS TRIPLED 
PERSONAL LOANS 


1. Revised our loan policy to include 
loans made with one co-maker and loans 
made on borrower’s signature only, 

2. Increased our limit on loans from 
$500 to $1,000 on a single loan. 

3. Changed time of payment from 
one year to from 6 to 18 months. 

4. Introduced installment method of 
paying loans. 

5. Began an aggressive advertising 
program including classified advertising 
in newspapers each night to reach indus. 
trial groups. Circular letters to people 
with higher incomes at seasonal times, 
Spot advertising on radio. Billboard ad. 
vertising. Window displays. 

6. Increased facilities for serving 
customers, building the main branch 
staff from four members to 15 members, 
and introducing personal loan service at 
thirteen branch banks, to be handled 
by regular staff. 


LOANS—LOAN HAZARDS 


Management Policies By Industries 
32. Steel Castings Industry 
On page 95, February, 1940 issue 
POLICIES OF SUCCESSFUL STEEL 
CASTINGS MANUFACTURERS AND 
HAZARDS WHICH RESULT FROM 
THEIR NEGLECT 


POLICIES 


1. The management is to consist of 
an able, resourceful, and experienced 
personnel with the record of adhering to 
sound policies and practices. 

2. Only quality products will be pro- 
duced and sold. 

3. Constant technical and market re- 
search is to be stressed along with alert 
acceptance of the latest improved 
methods and equipment. 

4. The industrial relations policy is 
to be based on honesty and fair dealing. 

5. An adequate margin between cost 
of production and selling prices is to 
be maintained at all times. 

6. An adequate and scientific cost 
accounting system is to be maintained. 

7. A sound credit and _ collection 
policy is to be observed. 

8. Standard sales terms are to pre- 
vail, and no customer is to be accorded 
special privileges such as rebates, re- 
funds, credits, or unearned discounts or 
commissions, not extended to all cus- 
tomers, 

9. No quantity contracts are to be 
made without obligation on the part of 
the buyers to take delivery of the entire 
quantity specified. 

10. No incidental services to induce 
sales are to be given—such as: the 
furnishing of pattern equipment, alter- 
ations to pattern equipment, and the 
machining of castings. 

11. No responsibility is to be accepted 
where there is no liability for con- 
sequential, special, or contingent dam- 
ages. 

12. Inspection charges made by out- 
side inspection agencies are not to be 
absorbed. 

13. Promises for delivery which can- 
not easily be fulfilled are not to be 
made. 

14. Guarantees of products are not to 
be made for longer than a reasonable 
period. 

15. Financing of customers is to be 
regarded always as being the function 
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Ty the investor or local banker and not 


as the function of the manufacturer. 


HAZARDS 


1. A management which does not 
adhere to sound policies may defeat the 
esential aims of the business. 

2. When manufactured products do 
not retain their inherent high quality 
and usefulness, loss of customers to 
competitors is the result. 

3. Antiquated equipment and old- 
fashioned manufacturing methods result 
in high costs in competition with new 
apparatus and modern practices at lower 
costs. 

4, An unsound employee relations 
policy may easily result in manufactur- 
ing inefficiencies and costly labor dis- 
putes. ‘ 

5. Price cutting results 
cutting. 

6. Making selling prices based upon 
inaccurate estimates is destructive of 
price levels. The result is a very small 
margin of profit, or an actual loss. 

7. Careless eredit granting ties up 
too much capital and may result in loss. 

8. The according of unwarranted 
privileges loses both profits and cus- 
tomers. 

9. Undelivered goods on quantity 
contracts are the most indefensible of 


in profit 


losses. 

10. A sale that must be made by un- 
ethical allowances demonstrates the 
inefficiency of the sales department and 
is almost sure to forecast a loss. 

ll. There is no legitimate place in a 
business from which unnecessary losses 
can be deducted. 

12. The absorption of a customer’s 
expense can be taken only from the 
manufacturer’s profits. 

13. Unfulfilled promises of delivery 
dates are almost sure to drive cus- 
tomers to competitors. 

14. The unwarranted guaranty of 
— may result in a preventable 


15. Financing the business of one’s 
customers may jeopardize the manufac- 
turer’s financial position. 


Management Policies By Industries 
33. Soft Drinks Bottlers 
On page 152, March, 1940 issue 
POLICIES FOLLOWED BY 
SUCCESSFUL BOTTLERS OF 
SOFT DRINKS 


POLICIES 


1, Only products which consistently 
Maintain the same high-grade quality 
are to be produced and sold. 

2. The proper bottling equipment is 
to be installed and used at all times. 

3. Capable and experienced manage- 
ment plus hard-hitting, up-to-the-minute 
merchandising methods are to be em- 
ployed. 

4, Continuous analysis is to be made 
of the nature, extent, and peculiarities 
of the market for a product—both ex- 

nt and potential. 

5. New fields for selling bottled car- 
bonated beverages are to be intensively 
developed, with adequate attention 
being devoted to the all important sub- 

ts of accessibility and display. 

6. Specialized and persistent efforts 
are to be taken to develop home trade. 

7. A thorough and adequate analysis 
is to be made of all costs. 

8. Soft drinks are to be priced on a 
basis that will enable the bottler to 
farn a fair profit above the cost of 
Materials, labor, and overhead. 
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9. A financial plan is to be set up to 
enable the bottler to employ every dol- 
lar of his capital to the best possible 
advantage. 

10. Credits are to be given cautiously. 

11. Inventory of supplies is to be 
kept at the lowest possible level con- 
sistent with economical purchasing and 
the uninterrupted flow of production. 

12. Adequate purchasing records are 
to be maintained to facilitate the pur- 


chasing of materials on a scientific , 


basis. 

13. Production is to be scheduled well 
in advance to furnish the management 
with a means of control over expendi- 
tures, and with the facts upon which 
to base the operating and financial 
programs, 

14, Obsolete and worn-out machinery 
is to be replaced with new equipment 
as necessary. 

15. Consideration is to be given to 
the possibility of standardizing on the 
units of truck equipment. 

16. A program is to be maintained to 
provide for the purchase of sufficient 
delivery equipment to handle the normal 
business, and the rental of additional 
trucks as needed in the comparative 
short peak season. 

17. Routes are to be carefully planned 
to divide the business ‘territory into 
sections so that each customer is 
promptly served. 

18. A thorough territorial study is to 
be made of the competitive situation. 

19. A customer’s follow-up system, 
properly applied and _ conscientiously 
followed, is to be maintained as a means 
to guard the bottler’s investment in 
eustomers. 

20. Sufficient care is to be given to 
the use of point-of-sale advertising, out- 
door display, and window display 
products. ° 

21. Concise, readily understandable 
financial reports are to be regularly pre- 
pared. 


HAZARDS 


1. When the quality of a drink falls 
off, dealers and retail customers may 
be lost to competitors. 

2. Lack of proper bottling equipment 
makes it very difficult to maintain uni- 
formity in the quality of the soft drink. 

3. Traditions and out-worn practices 
result in failure to develop additional 
outlets and create new demand. 

4. Lack of frequent market analysis 
results in inability of the bottler to 
realize the most from his territory. 

5. Inaccessibility and lack of dis- 
play ordinarily retard the sale of ecar- 
bonated beverages. 

6. The bottler who simply takes the 
family trade as it comes, is overlooking 
an opportunity for increased sales. 

7. If wastes and leaks are not de- 
tected, the proper steps cannot be taken 
to bring any excessive costs down to 
correct levels. 

8. Price cutting results in profit cut- 
ting. 

9. Failure to take due cognizance of 
financial and capital considerations re- 
sults in inability of the bottler to re- 
ceive an adequate return on the use 
of his capital. 

10. Careless credit granting means 
the tying up of too much capital. 

11. The practice of making purchases 
in excess of one’s needs, ties up capital 
and often increases costs. 

12. A bottler may find himself short 
on one item, and greatly overstocked 


on another, if he fails to maintain ade- 
quate purchasing records. 

13. Lack of systematic control and 
planning deprives the management of 
knowledge of the important factors of 
the business, and encourages guesswork 
and hit-and-miss tactics. _ 

14. The lack of up-to-date adequate 
equipment may often be the factor 
which prevents proper expansion and 
success of the bottler. 

15. The operation of trucks which are 
either too small or too large means 
duplication expense. 

16. The bottler who has sufficient 
truck equipment to handle the peak 
season with comparative ease, has too 
much equipment for the rest of the 
year, and, hence is not keeping his over- 
head costs down to an _ absolute 
minimum. 

17. The bottler who does not carefully 
plan his routes tends to lose customers, 
for the public demands prompt service. 
today more than ever before. 

18. The bottler who does not know 
exactly what the conditions are in his 
territory finds it difficult to cope with 
the competitive situation. 

19. Lack of systematic effort to guard 
a bottler’s investment in customers re- 
sults in failure to keep the turnover 
of customers at the absolute minimum. 

20. Many brands meet with little or 
no success because of insufficient ad- 
vertising. 

21. If accounting is neglected, the 
management is operating on guesswork. 


Management Policies By Industries 


35. Hotels 
On page 356, June, 1940 issue 


POLICIES FOLLOWED BY 
SUCCESSFUL HOTEL MANAGERS 


POLICIES 


1. A proper financial plan or budget 
is to be maintained. 

2. Bank loans will be made for re- 
habilitation or modernization purposes 
as well as for the necessary expansion 
of facilities. 

3. Dining and guest rooms as well as 
the lobby and the furniture will be 
decorated in keeping with the trend of 
the times—and still convey an impres- 
sion of hospitality. 

4. The building and equipment will 
be kept complete and up-to-date. 

5. The layout of the working space of 
the building will be maintained to per- 
mit economical operation. 

6. Good management will be kept at 
the helm. 

7. A personnel neat in appearance will 
be employed which can be trained to 
be courteous and pleasant and genuinely 
interested in each guest and his needs. 

8. Standards of careful purchasing, 
skilled preparation, and quick attractive 
service of foods are to be maintained. 

9. A satisfactory method of control 
will be maintained in the restaurant. 


HAZARDS 

1. Lack of plan may result in in- 
ability to pay bank loans. 

2. Failure to keep pace with facilities 
of other hotels may prevent profits. 

3. Lack of a hospitable, spacious set- 
ting may tend to accentuate rather than 
dispel the lonesomeness that guests feel 
when they are in a strange city. 

4, Unattractive, inadequate, obsolete 
facilities often seriously reduce patron- 
age. 

5. Improper planning and selection of 





materials increases rather than reduces 
maintenance costs. 

6. Inefficient management generally 
leads to unprofitable operation. 

7. A poor grade of personnel may de- 
feat the hotel’s essential aim of good 
salesmanship. 

8. Inability to make good meals stand 
out in the guest’s memory results in 
failure to induce him to return as well 
as the loss of a golden opportunity to 
have him recommend the restaurant to 
his acquaintances. 

9. Lack of a means of control may 
lead to losses from theft, waste, and 
eareless planning. 


Management Policies By Industries 
36. Job Printers 

On page 285, May, 1940 issue 

SUCCESS POLICIES OF PRINTERS 
AND HAZARDS THEY AVOID 


POLICIES 


1. A constant effort is to be made to 
produce a product or service having 
power to sell customers’ goods or to 
help them secure efficiency and economy 
in operation of their businesses. 

2. Accounting and cost-finding sys- 
tems are to be used, based on standard 
principles and methods established by 
the industry. 

3. Budgets of operations are to be 
carefully prepared on the basis of ratios 
of expense in the plant itself and on 
the recognized ratios for the industry 
in general. 

4. Prices are to be based on esti- 
mates prepared on the experiences in 
the plant in cost-finding and production, 
and including a reasonable profit above 
total costs. 

5. As little capital as possible is to 
be tied up in inventories either of raw 
materials and supplies or of finished 
goods. 

6. Careful attention is to be given 
to credit standing of customers and 
diligent efforts are to be made in the 
collection of accounts. 

7. A satisfactory credit standing is 
to be maintained with supply houses 
and banks. 

8. The plant is to be kept as modern 
as possible and suitable for the type 
of business. done by utilizing deprecia- 
tion reservés for actual replacements. 

9. The ratios of fixed and working 
capital are to be maintained so that the 
business will have funds for its opera- 
tion or power to borrow on the basis 
of its credit rating. 

10. Modern principles and methods of 
management of sales, production and 
finance are to be employed. 


HAZARDS 


1. Inattention to the necessity of 
giving service, quality and modernity in 
the printed product, and to operations 
according to the industry’s Code of 
Ethics is likely to result in lost ac- 
counts. 

2. Failure to employ the ‘‘indica- 
tors,’’ the ‘‘guides,’’ the ‘‘tools of 
management’’ which have been evolved 
by the industry may result in serious 
losses. 

3. Failure, or even carelessness, in 
keeping costs on every order, in tying 
costs in with accounting, and in holding 
operating expenses to the ratios found 
safe and profitable may result in the 
loss of all profit. 

4. Lack of sufficient profit-minded- 
ness habitually to add a profit margin 
to all costs, both of manufacturing and 
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of outside purchases may result in many 
jobs being done at a loss. 

5. Over-purchases of paper or other 
materials for speculative purposes, often 
cause losses not easily recoverable. 

6. Carelessness in ascertaining credit 
standing of customers and a dilatory 
policy in following collections often re- 
sults in serious credit losses. 

7. Over-optimism on additional busi- 
ness to be gotten from installation of 
newer models of machines, and tendency 
to tie-up working capital in plant ex- 
tensions before volume of _ business 
justifies it may reduce capital seriously. 

8. Failure to regard depreciation re- 
serves seriously enough to keep them 
liquid for use in replacements may 
eause the plant to become obsolete. 

9. Under-capitalization or failure to 
maintain sufficient working or circulat- 
ing capital may result in too heavy a 
load of interest on borrowed money. 

10. Irresponsible organization and 
haphazard manipulation which breed 
dissension, poor product and inexcusable 
service may entirely ruin a business. 


These Policies Make Good Credit 
Risks Of Paper Manufacturers 
On page 30, January, 1940 issue 
POLICIES INSURING SUCCESS AND 
HAZARDS RESULTING FROM 
THEIR NEGLECT 


POLICIES 


1. Selling must be sufficiently aggres- 
sive to keep machines running 24 hours 
a day for at least several days at a time. 

2. Officers must be selected who are 
enthusiastic, taetful, sympathetic, and 
studious. 

3. Research work must be constant 
and comprehensive. 

4. Equipment must be 
periodically. 

5. Some specialties must be developed 
or extreme efficiency on standard stock 
maintained. 


modernized 


HAZARDS 

1. Expensive shutdowns may prevent 
the making of any profit. 

2. A eareless executive officer may ruin 
important customers or irritate labor 
union officials. 

3. New methods used by others may 
create profit killing competition. 

4. Obsolete equipment may keep costs 
so high as to reduce profits and sales. 

5. Excessive competition on standard 
stock may ruin profits. 


LOANS—REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Sell Real Estate Now—And Here’s How 
On page 350, June, 1940 issue 
THE EASY STEPS OF THE 
LIQUIDATING PROGRAM 


1. A survey is made to determine 
what prices will move the properties. 
2. A recognized and competent ap- 
praiser is engaged to review the prop- 
erties. 
3. Properties are classed as: 
a. Those which require the most 
attention. 
b. Vacant land and other properties 
with a low upkeep. 
ec. Properties which are more than 
paying their way. 
4. The merchandising program is set 
up to include: 
a. Encouragement to local brokers 
to sell the bank’s properties. 
b. The carrying out of an advertis- 
ing program. 
ec. A plan to get the co-operation of 


the entire personnel of the bank, 
d. A carefully made list of proper. 
ties and the prospects who should 
be interested in them. 


OPERATION 


Customer Addresses Verified Monthly 
On page 44, January, 1940 issue 
THE ROUTINE OF CORRECTING 
ADDRESSES 


1. Each customer’s statement is ae- 
companied each month by a small busi- 
ness-reply card asking for a change of 
address if necessary. 

2. When an address change is received, 
the credit department checks on a ree- 
ord-change card the departments in 
which the customer has accounts and 
enters both old and new addresses in 
spaces on the card. 

3. This change order is then sent to 
the addressograph department where the 
operator changes the address plate. 

4. Enough gummed labels are then 
printed from the new plate to serve all 
accounts, 

5. These labels are then sent consecu- 
tively to the departments checked. 

6. In each department, the new label 
is pasted over the old one on the records 
and the card initialed and sent on to the 
next department. 

7. After all labels have been affixed, 
the record change card is returned to the 
credit department where it is filed. 


Fewer Mistakes When Ledger 
Sheets Are Grouped 

On page 57, January, 1940 issue 
GROUPINGS USED FOR 

ORGANIZATION ACCOUNTS 

Publie funds 

. Church organizations 

. City elubs 

. Farm organizations 

Lodges 

. Schools 


ae 


Modernization Reduces Hours 
On page 12, January, 1940 issue 


SOME OF THE DEVICES WHICH 
REDUCE WORKING TIME 


1. Deposits are divided into four 
sorts: transit—on us—large payrolls— 
miscellaneous. 

2, Each large deposit is individually 
proved on an electrically operated, two- 
total calculator. Totals for transits, on 
us, payroll, and miscellaneous are estab- 
lished. 

3. The number of transit items is 
counted and is noted on the deposit slip. 

4, Float is figured on a three-day 
basis. 

5. Small deposits are proved indi- 
vidually, until a batch of approximately 
100 is accumulated, at which time the 
deposit tickets are replaced by a substi- 
tute slip, and the tickets sent to the 
bookkeeping department. j 

6. From here on, the batch of items 
from the many small deposits is treated 
the same as one large deposit. 

7. Proved deposits are then listed on 
a control sheet as divisional totals. The 
sum of these totals must equal the total 
figure for the deposits, if not, the ma 
chine locks and any error must be cor 
rected before the operator can proceed, 
thus, there is an automatic proof. 

8. Before going to the bookkeeper to 
be posted, all on-us checks are given to & 
single sorting clerk who sorts them 
alphabetically. 

9. The bookkeeping department oper 
ates under a machine-pay plan, two 
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An Effective Auto Loan Folder 


HAVE reproduced here a 
Woriing piece recently em- 
ployed by the Granite Trust 
Company, of Quincy, Mass. It illus- 
trates, we believe, two interesting 
developments in direct mail mer- 
chandising for banks—in addition 
to the third, but now rather general, 
development of the frank, business- 
like espousal of installment financ- 


ing. 

In the first place, the Granite 
Trust has taken a long step ahead 
of auto finance agencies (as well as 
gid concepts of banking) by lifting 
the veil of ambiguity and letting the 
prospective borrower see for him- 
glf exactly what he is getting, 
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posting runs being scheduled for each 
day. The sorted checks are first 
“fanned’’ by the bookkeepers into 
Proper posting sequence, and are checked 
for signatures, alterations, and stop pay- 
ments. 

10. Each bookkeeper posts her items 
to a journal sheet without removing the 
statements from her ledger tray. Auto- 
Matically accumulated, grand totals of 
thecks, credits, and new balances are 
Printed on this journal at the end of the 
Tun. 


ll. The bookkeepers then exchange 
ledgers and repeat the routine, this time, 
posting direct to the statements, and 

ining an exact duplicate journal 
Ttecord of each entry. This operation also 
fives a grand total of checks, credits, 
and new balances, and these totals are 
fompared with the first run, thus pro- 
Viding a definite proof of the accuracy 
of the posting. 
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exactly how payments are to be 
made, and exactly what it is going 
to cost him. The figures are all 
there, in columns listing the “un- 
paid balance’, amount of first pay- 
ment, amount for each of the other 
11 or 17 payments, and total 
amount of the contract. Starting 
with a loan of $100, similar figures 
are worked out for loans in in- 
creases of $10 up to $600. 

Plan “A” provides insurance cov- 
erage of fire and theft, collision and 
conversion, for the bank only. Plan 
“B” provides, in addition, full fire 
and theft coverage for the customer. 
Plan “C” is the same as Plan 
“B”, plus $50 deductible collision. 


PLAN ““B" 12 MONTHS 
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The second feature of this mailing 
is interesting from a sales promo- 
tion angle, rather than as a bank 
operation policy. It is the small 
memo slip which accompanies the 
folder. The “hand written” memo- 
randum is evidently a reproduction 
of Mr. Fraser’s actual handwriting 
and is printed in a “fountain pen” 

, blue. In other words, to the average 
person it will give the impression of 
an individual memo, jotted down by 
the department manager. It gives a 
personal touch to the folder which 
accompanies it. It also helps create 
the feeling that here is a lending 
organization which will take a per- 
sonal, sympathetic interest in each 
prospective borrower’s specific — 
problem. And that, in our opinion, 
is intelligent merchandising. 
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Our Revised System Serves More 
Customers 
On page 10, January, 1940 issue 
MAIN FEATURES OF THE 
NEW SYSTEM 


1. The primary change was a separa- 
tion of wickets and file cabinets into two 
alphabetical units, A-K and L-Z. 

2. Two cabinets each are located in 
the rear of the alphabetical section, each 
eabinet containing 15,000 ledger cards, 
and the accompanying 15,000 signature 
cards. 

3. The desks of the verification clerks 
and assistant chief clerks were arranged 
to save steps. 

4. The verification clerk is provided 
with a verification recording machine. 

5. Joint accounts are filed according 
to the initial letter of the surname of 
the first named depositor. 

6. Trust accounts are filed according 
to the surname of the trustee. 

7. Instead of a system of letter iden- 
tification on each record, a color system 


30 «530.29 
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has been substituted for auxiliary rec- 
ords, but not for pass books. 

8. All cards belonging to the A-K see- 
tion have one color; those belonging to 
the L-Z division have another color. This 
makes it easier to separate the cards 
after they have been mixed in proving 
at the end of the day. 

9. All ledger cards are thrown together 
for proving at the end of the day. 


Public Likes No-Minimum Accounts 
On page 133, March, 1940 iseue 
FIVE REASONS FOR 
NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


1. To provide an alternative to the 
monthly service charge method. 

2. To decrease account turnover. 

3. To attract new small accounts. 

4. To provide a feeder to personal 
loan and other departments. 

5. To extend an economical checking 
account service deeper into the voting 
masses. 





Special Check For Bill-Payment 
Service 

On page 328, June, 1940 issue 

THE CHECK-PAYING ROUTINE 


1. The customer hands the savings 
teller his current bills and a payment 
order. 

2. The payment order is the basis for 
deducting the total amount from the 
ecustomer’s account. 

3. One cashier’s check is made for 
each creditor. 

4, The list of all debtors and the 
amounts owed is typed on a stub of the 
special check. 

5. The creditor’s bookkeeper uses the 
stub as a credit memo for all accounts 
listed. 

6. The debtor is given a receipt by 
the bank at the time he signs a ‘‘bill 
payment order’’ and pays the bank one 
amount for the total of bills. 


Wasted Time And Errors Reduced 

On page 326, June, 1940 issue 

. SEVEN SAVINGS FROM THE USE 
OF THIS EXPENSE PLAN 


1. No letter need accompany an out- 
going check, nor is a typed envelope 
necessary as open-faced envelopes are 
the mailing medium. 

2. The listed check register has been 
eliminated. 

3. Reconcilements are effected with 
greater ease. 

4. An accurate audit control over ex- 
pense items is provided. 

5. The system reduces distribution and 
posting time by approximately 90%, 
since no description is now necessary. 
Only the last check of those written dur- 
ing the day in each classification carries 
the balances ‘‘This Month’’ and ‘‘ Year 
to Date.’’ This is accomplished by secur- 
ing the total of checks issued and extend- 
ing the total to these controls. 

6. A double check of distribution is 
provided. 

7. An effective method of cost distri- 
bution is assured. 


We Earn More And Work Less 
On page 270, May, 1940 issue 
FOUR STEPS IN THE IMPROVED 
SYSTEM 


1. A new bookkeeping machine equip- 
ped with a register which accumulates 
analysis information saves time in com- 
puting charges. 

2. The teller puts analysis informa- 
tion on the back of the deposit slip. 

3. Account numbers are supplied to 
the most active depositors and these 
numbers make it unnecessary to write 
the name of the depositor in transit 
lists. 

4. The amount, bank number, and 
endorser number are all entered quickly 
on a listing machine equipped with an 
automatic carriage. 


We Mail All Statements, Save 

Time and Cost 
On page 71, February, 1940 issue 

BENEFITS TO THE BANK FROM 

MAILING ALL STATEMENTS 

1. It gains an extra window and 
teller. 

2. It frees costly storage space, both 
files in the bank, and the rental of ware- 
house space. 

3, It eliminates the clerk who form- 
erly made up request statements all 
during the month. 

4. It euts the first of the month over- 
time at least 50% 

5. It overcomes the possibility of 
giving the statements to an unauthorized 
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person. 
6. It eliminates statement receipts. 
7. It checks up on any errors or 


forgeries which may have arisen. 


8. It overcomes the temptation of 
bookkeepers tampering with inactive 
accounts. 

9. It eliminates separate handling 
and errors when some statements are 
mailed and others called for. 

10. It releases the bank from the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the cancelled 
checks. 

11. It allows for the enclosure of 
direct mail advertising and notices which 
otherwise would demand special han- 
dling. 

12. It helps to relieve lobby conges- 
tion. 


PERSONNEL 


Employees Helped Educate The Public 
On page 288, May, 1940 issue 


WHAT THE EMPLOYEES DID 


1. Appointed one or two employees 
from each of five banks to work on the 
planning committee. 

2. Asked two officers to act as coun- 
sellors to the committee. 

3. Planned a brief demonstration to 
help each speaker get started easily. 

4. Outlined the talk so that speakers 
would follow the same general pattern. 

5. Contacted schools and clubs to ar- 
range for speaking dates. 

6. Assigned speakers who had some 
familiarity with the club or school to 
which he was to speak. 


Letting The Elephants Go By 

On page 330, June, 1940 issue 

HERE ARE TWELVE ELEPHANTS 
TO SHOOT AT 


1. A revised authority and respon- 
sibility chart. 

2. A salary plan predicated upon the 
productivity and probability of each 
employee. 

3. Scientific conversion of funds. 

4, Flexibility budgetary control. 

5. Accrual accounting and internal 
audit control. 

6. Cost analysis and control. 


7. Comprehensive service charges 
based on costs. 
8. Customer cultivation and new 


business development. 

9. Adequate and accurate financial 
and operating data for officers and direc- 
tors. 

10. Development of a_ sales-minded- 
ness, a selling attitude among employees. 

11. An operating and standard pro- 
cedure manual (kept up to date). 

12. Modern and efficient mechaniza- 
tion, simplification and synchronization 
of operations. 


Profit Sharing More Than Dividing 
Profit 
On page 352, June, 1940 issue 
SOME PLANS IN USE 


1. The Bank of America of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., inaugurated profit sharing 
in 1938. It established a fund equal to 
744% of the salaries of employees re- 
ceiving $6,000 a year or less, and 5% of 
the salaries of those receiving more than 
$6,000 a year. This fund is held in trust 
for the benefit of employees, and with 
the fund is purchased stock in the bank. 
Each employee immediately gets the in- 
eome from the stock he owns, although 
the stock itself is held in trust for five 
years. 

In the meantime, the employee-stock- 
holder has the right to vote and to 


receive the dividends. At the end of fiye 
years, the stock certificates are delivered 
to him. 

2. The Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, contributes 5% of its net 
earnings to the benefit of employees, 

3. The Commercial Merchants Ng. 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of Peoria, Ii), 
sets aside 5% of its net earnings for 
employees. 

4. The Wilmington Trust Co., of Wil. 
mington, Delaware, after the payment of 
4% on the capital and surplus, credits 
the employees’ fund with 15% of the 
net profits. 

5. ‘‘The attitude toward our em. 
ployees’ saving and profit plan is very 
favorable,’’ says the officer of an Illinois 
bank. ‘‘Even in those years, when the 
bank, because of lack of income, did not 
contribute to the fund, our employees 
expressed their desire to have the fund 
continued.’’ 


Public Speaking Isn’t So Hard— 

After You’ve Learned How 

On page 88, February, 1940 issue. 
HOW TO LEARN TO SPEAK 

1. Study public speaking in an AB, 
class if you can. 

2. Write down the thoughts you have 
on the subject to be discussed—one 
thought on one piece of paper. 

3. A day or so before your talk, sort 
the papers into a logical order. 

4. Don’t try to say everything there 
is to be said on the subject. 

5. Plan something to gain the atten- 
tion of everyone in the audience right in 
the beginning. 

6. Use some physical thing which the 
audience can see, if you can. 

7. Write your talk—then throw away 
the manuscript and speak from notes. 

8. Practice enunciating clearly. 

9. Try your talk on some friend. 


Speech Study Improved Customer 
Service 


On page 292, May, 1940 issue 
FIVE BENEFITS FROM SPEECH 
STUDY 


1. A teller may believe that it isn’t 
necessary for him to learn how to make 
a public speech; but he is making a pub- 
lie speech every time he answers a cus- 
tomer’s question. 

2. There is a way to create a feeling 
of confidence in the mind of the customer 
—and this technique is what is learned 
in a class on speech. 

3. It is not easy to organize the facts 
quickly when you are asked a question 
that must be answered promptly—speech 
study helps to develop the ability to 
organize facts. 

4, Speech study is not merely learn 
ing certain principles from a book—its 
important benefit comes from the prac- 
tice training in class. 

5. Curtness is often due to shyness— 
and shyness is overcome by those who 
study speech. 


The Whole Staff—Directors, Officers, 

Employees—Can Be Trained 
On page 74, February, 1940 issue 

SIX STEPS IN THE PUBLIC 
RELATIONS PROGRAM 

1. Meetings were held with large 
groups of officers and employees together 
for the purpose of developing a unified 
point of view. F 

2. Conversations were held with indi- 
viduals in which suggestions were re 
quested for the program. 

8. Each person was asked to file re- 
ports of the meetings in a loose leaf 
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'4. A customer relations counsel was 
dected by employees to direct a per- 
manent program. 

5. A few key employees were given a 
gurse in ‘‘how to talk and think on 

feet.’’ 

6. These were given charge of small 

discussion groups. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Gan A Bank Help Place Youth 
In Business? 
On page 332, June, 1940 issue 
THE YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 
SITUATION IN 
FIVE SENTENCES 


1. Merely to advise youth to go to 
college is not enough to help young 
ple to earn an adequate livelihood. 

2. Many bank officers are asked for 
urgently needed advice on what type of 

work to prepare for. 

3. Some industries are on the way out 
—others are offering increasing oppor- 
tunities; naturally the latter are the 
oes to which eager youth should be 
pointed. 

4. There are 4,000,000 youths between 
the ages of 16 and 24 who are-out of 
school and unemployed. 

5. The way bankers can help is to 
accumulate as much information as 
possible about the ascending industries. 


Find Bank News That Makes 
Headlines 
On page 92, February, 1940 issue 
A FEW ACTIVITIES ON WHICH 
NEWS MAY BE BASED 


1. The culmination of important loans. 

2. The naming of the bank as a de- 
pository for corporate bond payments. 

3. Payments on trust funds. 

4, The payment of dividends. 

5. The setting up of a trust agree- 
ment by prominent persons. 

6. The installation of new machines. 

7. The offering of a new service. 

8 Changes in interest rates on loans. 

9. Building modernization. 

10. Increases in deposits. 

11. Improvements in the statement. 

12. Annual report to stockholders. 

13. Honors conferred on officers or 
directors. 

14. Anniversaries of the bank. 

15. The disclosure of old financial 
documents. 

16. The advancement of officers and 
employees. 

17. The election of new officers. 

18. Activities of officers, employees, or 
directors in community affairs. 

19. Activities in bankers associations. 

20. Facts and figures on local business 
announced by the bank. 


Open House Made Educational 
On page 264, May, 1940 issue 

THIRTEEN FEATURES OF THE 

ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 

1. On each of two evenings, customers 
Were conducted through all parts of the 

with each piece of equipment being 
demonstrated. 

2. Employees with appropriate badges 
Served as guides and official hosts. 

3. Employees were called into meet- 
ing and were instructed on how to handle 
Visitors. 

4. A specified route through the vari- 
ous departments was laid out. 

5. A contest for interesting historical 
pictures was arranged and money prizes 
paid for those accepted for display. 
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6. One hundred of these pictures 
were displayed in the lobby. 

7. An eight-page picture supplement 
was published in the local newspaper. 

8. Announcement cards were mailed 
to business firms and others. 

9. A huge birthday cake was dis- 
played in the lobby. 

10. A huge reflecting sign for night 
display was erected on the front of the 
bank. 

11. Each visitor was given a souvenir. 

12. An orchestra played on the bank’s 
baleony and its music was broadcast 
over the local radio. 

13. Money door prizes were given. 


A Plan For A Public Relations 
Program 
On page 22, January, 1940 issue 
BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR 
PUBLIC RELATIONS WORK 


1. To properly inform the public, we 
must start with what people now think 
and lead them to what they ought to 
think. 

2. Not one public relations man is 
needed in a bank, but just as many as 
there are employees. 

3. Directors must use their own bank 
for all the services it can perform. 

4. An educated staff is the key to 
developing an educated public. 


‘*A Public-Spirited Policy Benefits 
Our Bank’’ 
On page 20, January, 1940 issue 
THE FIVE CHANNELS USED 
IN THIS PLAN 


1. Newspaper advertisements featur- 
ing civic movements, facts about the 
city and state, and the bank itself. 

2. Window displays of hobbies, civic 
promotion, school displays, and bank 
business. 

3. Lobby displays of lécal industries 
and Florida’s advantages for industry. 

4. Booklets about the state. 

5. Personal letters to residents. 


PURCHASING 


How To Avoid Carbon Paper 
Complaints 
On page 222, April, 1940 issue 
WHY SOME CARBON SHEETS 
GIVE POOR RESULTS 


1. The operator has personal prefer- 
ences and is not sypplied with the color 
she likes. 

2. The operator’s neglect of proper 
eare of supplies. 

3. Neglect of machines. 

4. Careless handling and inserting. 

5. Unsatisfactory paper stock. 

6. The platen is too hard, is pitted, or 
is slippery. 

7. The slipping of feed rolls. 

8. Spools, ribbon guides or reversing 
mechanism are out of order. 

9. A noiseless typewriter requires a 
different kind of carbon than used sue- 
cessfully in the standard models. 


A Quick Reference File Of Equipment 
And Supply Information 
On page 307, May, 1940 issue 

SIX ESSENTIALS IN THIS PLAN 
OF BUYING 


1. An up-to-date card record of all 
purchases is maintained. 

2. A file of catalogs and other litera- 
ture is constantly revised. 

3. Information is sought from sales- 
men. 

4. Trade magazines are studied for 
new ideas. 


5. No reciprocal buying is allowed to 
inerease the cost of supplies to the bank. 

6. A reserve supply is locked up to 
give more leeway in time of ordering. 


This Buying Policy Maintains 

Quality, Avoids Expense 
On page 370, June, 1940 issue . 

SIX MOTIVES ON WHICH ALL 
PURCHASES ARE MADE 

1. To effect savings without sacrificing 
quality. 

2. To promote the bank’s prestige. 

3. To reduce operating expenses. 

4. To lower employee fatigue. 

5. To minimize errors. 

6. To inerease general standards of 
efficiency. 


SAVINGS 


How To Interpret Savings Trends 

On page 6, January, 1940 issue 
SEVEN CONCLUSIONS FROM AN 
ANALYIS OF 34 SAVINGS BANKS 


1. Location of a bank is a more signifi- 
cant and important factor in determin- 
ing the character of a bank’s liability 
than the age of the institution. 

2. Banks. which have active accounts 
and ascending balances are located pre- 
dominantly in new residential or com- 
mercial areas, where the daytime popu- 
lation is large and where the distribution 
of population, young and old, is relatively 
uniform. 

3. Banks which have many descending 
balance accounts and large, inactive old 
accounts are old institutions located in 
decadent areas. 

4. To induce new depositors, it is de- 
sirable to pay a bonus rate on savings 
which stay in the bank for five years. 

5. A lower than the standard rate 
should then be paid on accounts with 
widely fluctuating balances. 

6. A bonus may well be paid to the 
consistent depositor who works toward 
and reaches a goal of $1,000—$2,000— 
$5,000. : 

7. A bank with declining balances and 
many large accounts may find it prudent 
to look for a better location, for it is 
probably in a process of slow liquidation 
because of the decline of the community 
itself. 


SERVICE CHARGE 


We Abandoned The Monthly Charge 
And Recovered Closed Accounts 
On page 298, May, 1940 issue 
SIX BENEFITS FROM PER-CHECK 
CHARGES 


1. It is easy for our clerks to compute 
the charge. Checks are counted and the 
number multiplied by three. 

2. The charge is so simple that it is 
readily understood by customers. 

3. No lengthy explanations are neces- 
sary. 

4. It has greatly reduced the expense 
and trouble of opening and closing ac- 
eounts. Few accounts are closed. (We 
require an account set up on the three 
cent per check basis to continue for at 
least three months.) 

5. Customers consider the charge fair 
and reasonable. 

6. It builds good will for the bank. 


TRUSTS 


Unit Plan Of Trust Accounting 
On page 272, May, 1940 issue 


NINE FEATURES OF THIS SYSTEM 
1. Controls are set up for each type of 
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trust on aggregate income cash and prin- 
cipal cash, as well as investments. 

2. There are investment controls on 
bonds, stocks, mortgages, real estate, real 
estate contracts, and sundry assets. 

3. Each trust has its own identifying 
number under which individual ledger 
cards are grouped, permitting quick ref- 
erence. 

4. The daily statement of general 
ledger accounts is made up from con- 
trols delivered by the machine at the 
end of the day’s postings. 

5. Postings are automatically extended 
and all debit and credit totals, as well as 
a total of balances, are given on comple- 
tion of the daily postings. 

6. Posting forms are designed so each 
copy shows definitely: a. the account card 
to which it is to be posted; b. exactly 
which figures are to be posted; and ec. 
whether the entry is debit or credit. 

7. Different colored paper or ink is 
used for each type of account, to in- 
crease posting speed and efficiency. 

8. In balancing, the various items are 
registered on the machine by numbers 
only. 

9. Under this plan, the bookkeeping 
may be handled by a person with only a 
limited understanding of trust account- 
ing. 


Modernized Quarters 
Please Customers 


(Continued from page 411) 
New Guinea wood, which has a 
soft brown color and an interest- 
ing grain. This wood sets off our 
quarters so nicely that we have 
visitors come to see our bank from 
long distances. 
We have a spacious waiting room 
on this floor for customers, and a 
wide stairway leading to the base- 


ment where our trust department 
‘deposit departments are 


“Litty, “ato the acoustical 
board on the ceilings, we use a 
rubber tile flooring which helps 
to soften the sound and prevent 
reverberation. 

We have some other glass block 
offices in the trust department in 
the basement. 

Also, in the basement are the 
money vaults, the book vaults, the 
storage and record vaults, and the 
bulk storage vault, in which our 
customers may leave trunks and 
other large pieces. 

On the second floor, there is an 
office area where we accommodate 
the board of directors, the auditing 
department, the general bookkeep- 
ing department, the transit depart- 
ment, and the proof department. 
Also, on the second floor, are the 
storage rooms for stationery and 
supplies, a women’s lounge, and a 
cloak room. 

Inasmuch as we use three floors, 
we have a private elevator for the 
convenience of those who wish to 
avoid the stairways. This is entirely 
separate from the building elevator. 

Our tellers have private desks 
which may be closed when they 
leave their counters, so that checks 
and other valuables may be locked 
inside at lunch hour and at other 
times. 

All in all, we like our modern 
quarters much better than those 
we occupied before. 


Dealers Help Forecast 
Future Auto Loans 


(Continued from page 4 
have connections in banks in oth 
towns which are of rather le 
standing, but by showing a defin 
interest in the success of each op 
I feel sure that eventually, I w 
have at least part of their busine 
if not all of it. 


In these days of business studi 
it is quite natural that any b 
nessman should be interested in 
comparison of his business wi 
other local businesses, provided th 
comparison can be kept confider 
tial. In the case of automobileg 
however, there is not much danger 
that the information will cause any 
hard feelings because, the registra 
tions are available as soon as th 
cars are sold. It is only the esti- 
mate item that is not known t 
anyone but the dealer and myself, 


This plan gives me a splendid 
point of contact with each dealer, 
It gives me something to talk about 
when I drop in to see him or whe 
I see him in the lobby of the bank 
It demonstrates to him that the 
bank is definitely interested in his 
continued success. Occasionally, I 
am able to give suggestions or tips 
to various dealers, and I find that 
these are appreciated and are com- 
monly used. 


As a matter of fact, I make it my 
business to check up on their use, 
and if they have been practical 
suggestions, I find that dealers do 
use them. 


Contact with the automobile 
dealer has enabled me to develop 
methods of co-operation with other 
lines of business as well. I feel sure 
that every businessman in our town 
has a more practical understanding 
of the banks interest in his affairs 
than ever before. To tell you the 
truth, I enjoy my work about 4 
1,000% more than I did before 
developed the chart method of en 


couraging local automobile dealers 
and thereby increasing our automo 


bile loans. 


¥ 


As long as business is transacted) 
as long as there is trade and come 


merce as we know it today, ther 
will be need for banks and banke 
The future type of bank will de 
pend very largely on how good @ 
job the banker of today will suc- 
ceed in doing. 


Don’t let your desire for incom 
warp your sound judgment. The 
are certain fundamentals which ¢ 
not change. 


4 
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Bank Model Recordak. Rental 
fas _ month. For speeding 


4 


for the protection of banks and 
tors. 


/ SHORTER HOURS 


WATE NC) maa 


MONTH ENDS 


HOTOGRAPHIC methods are the 
answer to today’s demand for greater 
efficiency, safety, and speed in bookkeep- 
ing and transit work. In a growing list of 
banks, photographic bookkeeping with 
Recordak has proved itself an important 
time-saver and cost-cutter by absorbing 
peak loads caused by heavy days, shorter 
hours, vacation periods, and month ends. 
Recordak Photographic Accounting 
Systems are each custom-planned for the 


Reversible —— — 
0 per month. Photograp 
oe of checks and larger 


transit operations and 
bank forms at a single 7 
ight- 


bo: bing paid checks 
a ataeden’ tion—and does this at 
ning speed. 


1G 
extra 
ve 


requirements of the individual bank. The 
equipment itself is rented—not sold—no 
capital outlay is required, and there are no 
contracts to be signed. The rental includes 
installation and maintenance by Recordak’s 
bank-trained staff working from thirteen 
conveniently located offices... one close 


to your bank. 


For further information, write Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. 


Recordak Junior. Rental 

seroma For smaller me 
te 

deposi it vaults, pace 2 

departments, etc.). 


Commercial Recordak. Rental 

$30 per month. For photo- 

grep ing all bank forms. 
ely od er the Rover 

system 

other specialized applications. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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“BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


How We Keep Equipment Up To Standar 





Bo BSRRSEK L! 


Here is a scientific method of determining depreciation which indicates 
time when the purchase of new machines will keep operating costs do 


g2ees 


By LEONARD C. PHILLIP 


Cashier, National Builders Bank, Chicago, Illing 3. 
plet 
mai 

EEPING a complete, up-to- or unnecessary in one departmen| 4 
K date record of every machine often may be used to good advani jp j 
and each piece of furniture in tage in another department. Fa ing 
the bank simplifies the task of keep- instance, when a typewriter isp eac 
ing maintenance and replacement longer satisfactory for use in th a 
costs at an absolute minimum. correspondence department, it ma 
We set up a 5 x 8 ledger index be advantageous to employ it in th 5 
system and carefully review it at operating department, where align per 
various intervals. With this record, ment, spacing, and other factoy we 
we accurately determine when any requisite to first class letter writ wh 
individual piece of equipment has ing, are not essential. abl 
reached the point of depreciation We have learned that the life a 
where it is more costly to keep it any equipment can be predeter - 
in repair than it would be to mined by experience. After a 6 
replace it. article has been used for the maxi-§ q 
Each card contains a description mum life set up for it, it eitheg gj 
of the machine with a number becomes obsolete or else has depre ba 
which we place on the machine, _ ciated to the extent where necessary 
and a purchase record. Under the replacements and adjustments 2 7 
purchase date is recorded the order’ essential, and, therefore, becomag ca 
number, the time the guarantee an item of constant expense fog rin 


expires, from whom purchased, the maintenance. 

list price, discount, credit on old I have learned that typewriteny] <== 

machine turned in, and the cash may be rebuilt twice—with god 
difference. results—which will extend thei coul 
Each ledger also includes the life from two to four years beyonig mak 
maintenance record. Notations are the normal depreciation period ¢ 0 
made of the date of each repair, the three years (if used continuous}g we 
repair order number, the cost of the for eight hours a day). alth 
repair, by whom repaired, and the Calculating equipment can be reg leds 
nature of the repair. If the number built at a cost which is far belowg kee 
and cost of the repairs seem exces-__ the original cost price, and be relieij§ nat 
sive, we make a study to find out on to continue in use for malty > 
f 
is a 
V 
2% 
100 
is 1 
div 
Tec 
E 
pre 
Tin 
is j 


**28 
Cedan Tt tan * 


whether or not it would be advis- years thereafter without the ris 

able to forego a costly repair, and of inaccurate operation. 

instead, replace the old equipment A machine might last 10 year 

with new. in a department not using it very 
Before deciding to discard a ma- much, and the depreciation rate & 


chine, we consider the possibility of 10%. If this same machine wet 
using it somewhere else. Furniture placed in a department that em- 
and machines that become obsolete ployed it constantly, the most yol 


Often, it is wise to replace a typewriter with a new one after it has been used 

constantly for three years in correspondence work. The old machine is then 

transferred to a department where it is not used all day long. There it serves a 

good purpose for several more years. siv 

The machines illustrated on this page fall into that category, being entirely val 

satisfactory for occasional memos and temporary inter-office records. But for the 

correspondence and any other typed matter which meets the public eye, use one 

of the new, efficient machines shown on the opposite page. ful 
Jul 
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en Steps In Maintain- 
ing Good Equipment 


1. A ledger record makes it 
easy to determine whether or not 
equipment has reached the point 
of depreciation where it is more 
costly to keep the product in 
repair than it would be to re- 
place it. 


2. Each record serves two pur- 
It controls the cost of 
operating equipment; and it 
gives a complete record of the 
cost of keeping a specific piece 
of equipment in proper working 
order. 
3. Each card gives the com- 
plete record of purchase and 
maintenance. 


4. To eliminate any confusion 
in identifying the card represent- 
ing a certain piece of equipment, 
each machine is given a num- 
ber. 


5. If the frequency and ex- 
pense of repairs seem excessive, 
we make a study to find out 
whether or not it would be advis- 
able to replace the old equip- 
ment. 

6. Before deciding to discard 
a machine, the possibility of 
using it somewhere else in the 
bank is considered. 

7. The life of any machine 
can be pre-determined by refer- 
ting to the record of experience. 





could hope for would be five years, 
making the rate 20% per annum. 

On all items of $50 or less each, 
we write off 100% the first year, 
although we could make up our 
ledger record the same way and 
keep it in the open file. This elimi- 
fates many small adjustments, and 
we feel that the average written 
off on these small articles each year 
is about the same. 

With rates of depreciation from 
2% minimum to the maximum of 
100% on small items, there still 
is no confusion because of the in- 
dividual treatment of ledger 
records. 

By making replacements at the 
proper time, which we do by refer- 
ting to the ledger record, our bank 
Is in a position to eliminate exces- 
sive maintenance costs. Since the 
various departments have learned 
that requests for repairs are care- 
fully checked by the purchasing 
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officer on the basis of detailed 
ledger records, they have become 
more careful in using equipment. 
As a result, the repair man is no 
longer called in for every little 
disturbance. In some cases, only 
minor adjustments are needed, 
which can be made by the operators 
without much difficulty or loss of 
time. ° 

Then too, as a result of the effi- 
cient maintenance of our ledger 
record index system, we can now 
make an accurate estimate at the 
beginning of the year as to just 
how much our depreciation expense 
will be. 


Three Cardinal Rules 


1. Every good bank has higher 
standards of conducting its business 
than are required by any law. 

2. The most constructive thing a 
banker can do for depositors, bor- 
rowers, the community, and busi- 
ness in general is to run a sound 
bank. Doing this you contribute to 
the general stability of everyone 
concerned and in times of trouble 
that stability is of more general 
value to everyone than any number 
or total amount of unsound loans or 
investments made in an attempt to 
create what may turn out to be a 
fictitious prosperity. 

3. We cannot forget we live in 
a world of change; economic, finan- 
cial, and political. This is particu- 
larly true in business. Depreciation 
is rapid and is multiplied by obso- 
lescence, which today begins the 
minute of investment. More and 
more often the unexpected happens. 
Tried and true principles are all the 
more necessary because of the un- 
certainty and confusion we find in 
every direction. 

A bank, by its very nature, must 
be the thing that gives protection 
and preserves stability. Because 
only by its permanence can the 
other economic and _ business 
changes proceed without general 
disaster.—Joseph M. Dodge, Pres- 
ident, The Detroit Bank. 


A man who is well and favorably 
known in the community makes a 
good director. 


Too much attention to price com- 


petition has ruined many a bank 
borrower. 


Modern 


Dedicated TO THE NEEDS OF 


ACCURATE AND PROFITABLE BANK OPERATION, 
THE BLUE BOOK IS THE ONE DIRECTORY THAT 
MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT. 


It is not a mere “scrap book’’ of 
bank statements, statistics and infor- 
mation... it is a carefully, accurately 
and methodically edited reference 


book of facts. 


Every bank’s statement is broken 
down into 11 columnar divisions .. . 
all information about the bank, its 
officers, services, correspondents and 
directors is arranged in_ identical 


spaces on every page. 


RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


New York, N. Y. Washington, D. C. CHICAGO, ILL. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Sredit Union Competition 
(Continued from page 389) 
‘gbility. Total loans made by credit 
gnions throughout the country in 
1937, approximated only 11.5% of 
the total small loans made. Since 
88.5% of all necessitous borrowers 
had to go elsewhere for accommo- 
dation, it must follow that the 
eredit union movement has not 
been meeting more than a small 
percentage of the entire demand 
for consumer credit. 

To the question, “Can Credit 
Unions Displace All Other Com- 
mercial Lending Agencies?’’, 
a negative answer can safely be 
given on the grounds that 25 to 
30 years of promotional activity, 
philanthropic aid, favorable pub- 
licity, enabling legislation, and ex- 
tensive subsidy have still failed to 
effect anything at all like credit 
union domination over the con- 
sumer finance field. 


3. WILL CREDIT UNIONS HELP TO 
USHER IN THE CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY? 

Some extremists in the credit 
union group advocate extension of 
the credit union movement for- 
ward and laterally, joining forces 
with other groups to form a pop- 
ular, co-operative front, thus 
achieving a forceful lever in na- 
tional economy, tantamount to 
revolutionary, political signifi- 
cance. These extremists, of course, 
are a small percentage of the en- 
tire group, possess insufficient in- 
fluence to mislead the movement, 
are doomed in the light of facts to 

produce only abortive results. 

Nevertheless, . some conserva- 
tives, typically timid and need- 
lessly apprehensive, regard such 
trumpeting as being indicative of 
“leftist” tendencies in the credit 
union movement as a whole. They 
“view with alarm” and talk of co- 
Operatives “Sovietizing” the coun- 
try. Available facts developed sci- 
entifically and impartially in the 
Snider and Wilcox studies, indi- 
cate that the general movement is 
non-radical, even non-partisan, de- 
cently-motivated, and sincere. The 
soundest proof of this is—the 
greatest portion (and by far the 
most successful portion) of credit 
unions in the nation, are those 
Which are connected with and 
sponsored by the largest and most 
successful American industries and 
concerns. If these concerns endorse 
the idea of occupational credit 
unions for their employees and 
willingly assume most of the ex- 
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penses incidental to operation of 
those credit unions, it is certain 
that the fears of the ultra-conserv- 
atives are unfounded in fact. 

It is not reasonable to suppose 
that industrial or commercial lead- 
ers would accept and nourish a 
“leftist” phalanx in their bosoms 
—with the possibility of “Trojan 
Horse” strategy eventually up- 
rooting them. The co-operative 
movement in general has little 


political significance. It is com- 
posed of heterogeneous members 
of various political, economic, and 
This great 


personal persuasions. 





diffusion of personal opinion acts 
for the protection of the movement 
by preventing easy collaboration 
with any political group and sub- 
sequent obligation or compromise. 

It would be to the best interests 
of the general credit union move- 
ment, however, for its leaders to 
carefully edit the over-enthusias- 
tic claims, radical proposals, and 
prophecies advanced by some un- 
disciplined advocates in the credit 
union fold. There are definite po- 
tentialities, actualities, and limita- 
tions for the credit union move- 
ment, and it will undoubtedly 
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NEW JERSEY FROM 1775 UNTIL 1889! FOUR GENERATIONS OF 
CAMPBELLS MADE WAMPUM FROM SHELLS IMPORTED FROM THE 
WEST INDIES AND FROM SOUTH AMERICA; SUCH WAMPUM WAS 
USED IN TRADING WITH THE INDIANS YEARS AFTER REAL COINS 
WERE ISSUED IN THE UNITED STATES. THE THIRD GENERATION OF 
CAMPBELLS FOUND A WAY TO REMOVE THE PINK COLOR FROM 
SHELLS AND TO ELIMINATE BRITTLENESS; THEY ACTUALLY DEVISED 
A MACHINE TO REAM OUT HOLES THE LENGTH OF THE SHELL! 





progress along natural lines, dic- 
tated by its structure and function. 
Rash attacks on other credit ex- 
tending agencies, unfounded claims, 
and illogical proposals can only 
interfere with that natural course 
and, in addition, alienate inestima- 
ble good will. 

As for the credit union movement 
being instrumental in ushering a 
co-operative society into this coun- 
try, facts stated above should estab- 
lish the reverse of this statement. 
The movement exists only with the 
permission of business in general, 
and its individual members are 
hopelessly dissimilar in political 
belief. 


4. ARE CREDIT UNION POTENTI- 
ALITIES UNLIMITED? 

The fundamental soundness of 
the credit union movement operat- 
ing in a well-defined sphere can 
hardly be denied by anyone. In the 
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field where it most efficiently quali- 
fies, it fulfills the hopes and claims 
of its advocates. That field may be 
described as covering large groups 
of workers, 75 or more in number, 
commonly employed by some suc- 
cessful industrial or commercial 
concern, where employment condi- 
tions are blessed with stability and 
where relations between employers 
and workers are amicable. 

At the present time, unsettled 
labor conditions are represented in 
both the Snider and Wilcox reports 
as a major difficulty with which 
credit unions and their advocates 
must reckon. Relations between 
employers and workers, and be- 
tween factions of organized labor 
are in a state of transition or flux 
and this must inevitably interfere 
with expansion of the credit union 
movement. In _ some instances, 
workers feel that credit union par- 





ticipation compromises their bar. 
gaining power with their employe 
in wage disputes or in strikes, sing 
they are obligated to the firm fo 
assuming all or many of the ey. 
penses incidental to the operation 
of the credit union. 

Many credit union members bor. 
row money from such commercial 
agencies as the personal finance 
companies or personal loan depart. 
ments of banks, because they ar 
unwilling to comply with one q 
all of the following points: 1. Se. 
cure a co-signor. 2. Submit a 
application for a loan to the credit 
union committee. 3. The length of 
time required in granting a loa 
may range from two or three days 
to two weeks dependent upon the 
status of the credit union’s avail- 
able funds and the number of appli- 
cations for loans. 4. Little or m 
privacy granted by the credit union 
loan committee, who also often cal] 
upon firm officials to check on the 
probable tenure of an applicant’ 
job. 

On the other hand, some employ- 
ers state that they do not want the 
responsibility, even indirectly, of 
investing the employees’ money, 
Most employers, however, actively 
aid in the formulation and main- 
tenance of credit unions, generously 
contributing rent-free space and 
assuming many expenses incidental 
to operation of the union. There are 
other employers who provide a line 
of banking credit, consisting of 
small loans to their employees, 
after having made such an arrange- 
ment with a willing bank. 

Anything existing under condi- 
tions of subsidy is, of necessity, 
limited by the extent and duration 
of that subsidy. A semi-endowed 
status takes the credit union out of 
the true, professional competition 

In essence, credit unions amount 
to a sociological creation, designed 
to benefit members, but exerting 
little influence on the structure of 
the entire consumer finance field. 

It is an elementary axiom of busi- 
ness, that, in order to control the 
market price or greatly influence 
the trading in any commodity, your 
holdings must be sufficient to fill 
most of the demand and your actual 
volume of sales or transactions 
must amount to an equal majority. 
No one group does this in the con- 
sumer finance field and conclusions 
reached from a study of the Snider 
and Wilcox reports indicate that a 
variety of credit extending agencies 
is an inevitable thing, necessarily @ 
good thing, and tends to modify 
supplement the excesses or limita- 
tions of each. 
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[rt Calendars Needed 
In Our Program 


(Continued from page 390) 
placed above the pad and just below 
the picture. Then, as the eye catches 
the picture and drops down to the 
date pad, it must see your bank’s 
name. 

On a business pad that is used 
for three or four years, current in- 
formation as to officers and capital 
js usually left off as a change may 
occur before the calendar is dis- 
carded. This limitation is not neces- 
sary with an art calendar as it is 
used for only one year and the 
information in all probability will 
be up-to-date for that short a 
period. 

On the calendar pad which we 
selected, we have specified that the 
phases of the moon be included. 
The farmer and gardener who plant 
many crops by these cycles appre- 
ciate this information. We also have 
the birthstones, flowers of the 
month, and interesting historical 
events. The flowers and birthstones 
are of interest to the ladies, and the 
historical events attract the chil- 
dren. 

Calendars come for mailing in 
two styles, flat and rolled. The cost 
of mailing either type is almost 
identical. So, it is mostly a matter 
of preference. We have tried both 
and have finally adopted the roll 
mailing. Too many customers com- 
plained that, in spite of the instruc- 
tion “do not fold,” their calendars 
had been creased in order to get 
them into the mail box. Then too, 
the roll calendar identifies itself, 
while the flat mailing many times 
is taken for a circular or catalog. 
On the other hand, of course, if 
you use a calendar with a heavy 
cardboard back, rolling is impos- 
sible. The use of a stiffener board 
in the envelope protects against 
bending and crumpled corners. 

Calendars have been in use for 
centuries, but only during the last 
50 years have art calendars domi- 
nated the field. 

In ancient times, time was meas- 
ured by the length it took the moon 
to travel around the earth. From 
new moon to next new moon was 
considered a month. An interesting 
tale regarding the moon calendar as 
still used by the Arabs, was told by 
Jotham Johnson of the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum. He was 
crossing the Syrian Desert when he 
saw a large body of wild horsemen 
galloping toward him. His group all 
teached for their rifles and prepared 
for a stand. The riders, however, 
had not come to kill or molest. All 
they wanted was information. The 
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night before had been cloudy and 
they wanted to know whether the 
new moon had been seen at the 
town Johnson had just come from. 
If it had been, then Ramadan, the 
month of fasting was over. If not, 
it meant 24 hours more on empty 
stomachs! 

The calendar is the clock of the 
years, and offers a chance for a 
bank to use that clock every day of 
the year in constructive good will 
building manner. It is the one ad- 
vertisement that a bank can give 
that is in demand and that will be 
kept in a prominent place for a 
whole year. It is not a luxury gift, 


but one of usefulness. 

The bank has a name—its sole 
means of identifying the service 
which it has rendered to the com- 
munity through the years. Cer- 
tainly that name is worth placing 
in every home in the community. 


We must run sound banks, and to 
be sound, the business must be 
profitable; and we must have the 
courage to do whatever is necessary 
to make it profitable. We must serve 
the needs of our communities so 
well that there will be no place, or 
no demand, for any other system of 
banking to replace it. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below—it's easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 

2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

3 Adding Machines 

4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 


5 Addressing Machines 

6 Addressing Machine Pilates, 
Stencils, etc. 

7 Adhesives 

8 Advertising Specialties 

9 Air Conditioning Equipment 

10 Alarms, Bank Vault 

11 Architects and Builders 

12 Autographic Registers 

13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

15 Bank Building Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bankers’ Note Cases 

18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 

19 Banking Textbooks 

20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 


21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blotters, Advertising 

24 Bookkeeping Equipment 

25 Brief Covers 

26 Bronze and Brass Signs 

27 Burglar Alarms 

28 Cabinets, Steel 

29 Calculating Machine Desks 

30 Calculating Machines 

31 Calendars 

32 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

33 — Paper and Inked Rib- 
s 


34 Central Files 

35 Chairs, Adjustable, Automatic 

36 Chairs, Posture 

37 Chair Pads and Cushions 

38 Changeable Signs 

39 Check Book Covers 

40 Check Cancelling Perforators 

41 Check Certifiers 

42 Check Endorsers 

43 Check Files 

44 Check Protectors 

45 Checks 

46 Check Signers 

47 Check Sorting Trays 

48 Check Sorters 

49 Christmas Savings 

50 Clips, Paper 

51 Coat and Hat Racks 

52 Coin Bags 

53 Coin Boxes 

54 Coin Cards 

55 Coin Changers 

56 Coin Clocks 

57 Coin Counting Machines 

58 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 


59 Coin Envelopes 
60 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 
61 Coin and Currency Trays 
62 Coin Wrappers 
63 Copyholders 
64 Counter Cash Protectors 
65 Coupon Books 
66 Coupon Envelopes 
67 Currency Boxes 
68 Currency Envelopes 
69 Currency Straps 
70 Daters, Metal and Rubber 
71 Dating Machines and Stamps 
72 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 
quipment 
73 Depositories 
74 Deposit Ticket Files 
75 Desk Fountain Pens 
76 Desk Organizers 
77 Desk Pads 
78 Dictating Machines 
79 Dip Pen Desk Sets 
80 Duplicators 
81 Duplicating Machine Supplies 
82 Electric Signs 
83 Envelopes 
84 Envelope Sealers 
85 Erasers 
86 Expanding Envelopes 
87 File Boxes 
88 File Fasteners 
89 File Folders 
90 File Signals 
91 Filing Cabinets 
$2 Filing Systems 
93 Fire Alarm Systems 
94 Forms 
95 Forms, Continuous 
96 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
97 Fountain Pens 
98 Furniture 
99 Glass Signs 
100 Globes 
101 Gummed Tape 
102 Index Tabs 
103 Ink 
104 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
105 Ink in Powdered Form 
106 Interest Calculators 
107 Interest Computing Machines 
108 Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 
109 Lamps, Desk 
110 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 
111 Lamps, Filing 
112 Lamps, Flourescent 
113 Lamps, Stenographers 
114 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
115 Letter Trays 
116 Loose Leaf Binders 
117 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
118 Maps 


119 Mats 

120 Money Orders 

121 Night Depositories 

122 Night Depository Bags 

123 Numbering Machines 

124 Paper 

125 Paper Fasteners 

126 Pass Books 

127 Pay Roll Envelopes 

128 Pencil Sharpeners 

129 Pencils 

130 Pencils, Mechanical 

131 Pen Points, Steel 

132 Personal Loan Systems 

133 Photographic Bank Systems 

134 Pins, Bank 

135 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

136 Proof Machines 

137 Public Relations Advertising 

138 Punches, Paper 

139 Quick Deposit Envelapes 

140 Registered Mail Envelopes 

141 Rubber Bands 

142 Rubber Stamps 

143 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proo 

144 Safe Deposit Boxes 

145 Safety Paper 

146 Sand Urns 

147 Savings Banks, Home and 
Pocket 


148 Savings Clubs 

149 School Savings Systems 

150 Sealing Wax 

151 Seals 

152 Seals, Coin Bag 

153 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
154 Shelving, Steel 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 
157 Statistical Service 

158 Steno Note Books 

159 Steno Note Book Holders 
160 Stools, Adjustabie Automatic 
161 Storage Files 

162 Supplies, Bank and Office 
163 Table and Floor Lamps 

164 Tear Gas 

165 Telephone Indexes 

166 Telephone Silencer 

167 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
168 Time Stamps 

169 Travelers Checks 

170 Type Cleaners 

171 Typewriters 

172 Typewriter Stands 

173 Vaults 

174 Vault Equipment 

175 Vault Ventilators 

176 Venetian Blinds 

177 Visible Records 

178 Wardrobe Equipment 

179 Waste Baskets 

180 Watchman Reporting System 
181 Window and Lobby Displays 


O10 PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD [IO EIO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


© Please have sent us buying information on 


We Accumulate Experience 
For Your Benefit 


This department operates in the spiri 
of Service, but it necessarily also operate 
through the medium of Experience. A wil 
ingness to serve is not sufficient along 
to produce genuine service. Consequently, 
we have endeavored, year by year, 
accumulate experience—better understand 
ing of your needs and wider acquaint 
ance with manufacturing sources. And, 
the best of our ability; we have tried & 
keep this information recorded and filed 
for future reference. If you ask for some 
thing unusual, and we answer imme 
diately, because our records show the 
three years ago the First National o 
Hometown, Pa., wanted the same thing 
and that it was made by a certain com 
pany in New York or Chicago or Detroi 
then that’s a feather in our cap, for we 
feel our accumulated experience and sys 
tematized records are producing a worth 
while Service. 

At any rate, we'll always do our best 
to help you. 





Sincerely, 
— 


Counter Lamp 

If your bank doesn’t already 
have the new modern type of low, 
“friendly” counters, it probably will 
have in due time, for the era of the 
“bear cage” type of teller’s enclos- 
ure seems to be definitely passing. 


ee ‘ ee 


These new style counters, how- 
ever, have created new problems it 
working-space lighting—and now, 
Polaroid Corp. (285 Columbus Ave, 
Boston) has created a counter lamp 
to solve these problems. 

Only six inches high and five 
inches deep, it fits unobtrusively a 
the back of the counter against the 


partition (or, for that matter, unde 
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the sill of the teller’s window in an 
old-style cage). The illumination is 
confined to an area approximately 
30 inches wide by 20 inches deep— 
and the actual light source is com- 
pletely invisible to customers or to 
the teller in his normal working 
position. Consequently, of course, it 
produces no general room illumina- 
tion, nor is it recommended for ex- 
ecutive desks. 

However, in addition to providing 
adequate lighting for counter work, 
it has the added advantage of those 
well-known Polaroid windows, con- 
taining trillions of invisible crys- 
tals which transmit light that is 
glare-free because it vibrates in 
only one direction. Under this light, 
ali printing, writing, and pencil 
Marks stand out velvety black on 
the page. Even a long day’s work 
Ieaves the eyes unstrained and far 
less fatigued—which means a sharp 
féduction in the number of mis- 
takes. 

The standard model is finished in 
Ctystal gray, but other finishes are 
available to harmonize with a spe- 
cial color scheme. 


Copyholder 


An oculist acquaintance of mine 
once said that too many people 
think they are giving themselves 
“good seeing” when they conform 
to some standard positioning of 
eyes, head, and reading matter. 
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They forget, he said, that eye focal 
lengths vary in individuals and that 
lighting, size of type, and kind of 
paper may vary too. 

I am sure he would ‘approve of a 
new copyholder, called the Copy- 
master and manufactured by the 
Copymaster Company, of Miami, 
Oklahoma. For it is completely ad- 
justable for each individual and for 
each typing job. The copy rack, or 
holder, may be adjusted to any 
angle best suited to the lighting 
situation. Then there is a forward- 
and-back adjustment, which en- 
ables each operator to select the 
focal distance ideal for her eyes— 
and to move the copy closer to her 
when it contains fine print or script. 

The adjustable clamp holds open 
a printed book as easily as it does a 
shorthand pad or flat sheets of 
paper. The line indicator may be 
used on either side—or may be 
taken off entirely and laid to one 
side when not needed. It slides up 
and down with a gentle finger pres- 
sure and may be moved to indicate 
whole paragraphs at a time, or just 
single lines as most copyholders do. 

There is almost no limit to the 
possible width of the copy material, 
which is a welcome feature when 
doing accounting and _ statistical 
work from wide tabular sheets or 
pads. An extra-long line indicator 
is available for this type of work. 

For adjusting paper in the type- 
writer, the holder and adjustable 


THE 
PAISLEY 
INTEREST 
Calculator 


So light and compact that you can 
operate it in your hand, yet 50 
speedy and accurate that wt can 
step up your efficiency as much as 
ten times, depending on the amount 
and type of interest calculating you 
do. Send for facts. 


Here at last is the calculator for every 
one who does interest calculations. 


No buttons to push, nothing to-break, 
wear, or get out of adjustment. So 
simple that any one can learn to oper- 
ate it in less than an hour. Priced so 
inexpensively that you can’t afford to 
be without it. 
The Paisley operates on a principle 
never before employed in_ business 
calculators. Users tell us that it is 
absolutely the fastest calculator avail- 
able for interest calculations. Mail 
pomcoupon today. — 
| PAISLEY CALCULATOR COMPANY, Inc. 
Room 300-B1 405 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


4 Please send me complete facts about the Paisley 
Calculator. 
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GET THIS BOOK TODAY— 
See How You Can Save TIME, 
WORRY and MONEY 


Years of specialized training in the 
storage of records have given us expert 
knowledge in solving storage problems. 
This information has been condensed in 
the little book illustrated here. 

Yours without obligation—just mail coupon 
THE STEEL STORAGE FILE CO. 


2216 West 63rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please Mail us your booklet, 520-B, today. 
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arm swing entirely to one side. This 
provides a nice little courtesy-touch 
when a girl combines the duties of 
typist with those of receptionist or 
information desk, enabling her to 
speak to the caller without obstruc- 
tions. When the day’s work is over, 
the Copymaster may be taken down 


in a moment—and fits conveniently 
in a desk drawer. It goes back to- 
gether just as quickly, the next 


. Morning. 


And — equally important — the 
operator goes home at night with 
eyes, nerves, and neck muscles 
unstrained by long hours in a 
cramped, unnatural position. 


Car Lighter 


Before you can say a word, I will 
admit that this one is a long way 
afield from banks or any activity 
pertaining to them. But the fact that 
I’m leaving on my vacation in a 
couple of weeks, reminds me that a 
great many bankers will be doing 


the same thing from now on 


throughout the summer. And a 
goodly percentage of them will be 
taking motor trips. 

All of which is by way of getting 
around to telling you that the 
motoring banker who smokes ought 
to know about a gadget which takes 
all the danger and inconvenience 
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out of lighting a cigarette while 
driving a car. 

It’s called the Pres-A-Lite and is 
manufactured by Masterbilt Prod- 
ucts Corp., 212 Fifth Ave. New 
York City. Holding 23 cigarettes, it 
clamps on either side of the steer- 
ing post and connects with one wire 
to the ammeter. When you want a 
cigarette, just press the ejector and 
presto there is your cigarette, light- 
ed and ready to smoke! 

Outside of having a machine to 
smoke it for you, I don’t know what 
more you could want in the way of 
service! You never have to fumble 
through your pockets, never end up 
with a cigarette that is crushed or 
broken, and never take your eyes 
from the road or more than one 
hand from the wheel—the cause of 
many a disastrous accident. As the 
manufacturer so strikingly puts it: 
Pres-A-Lite is time saving, trouble 
saving, and maybe life saving! 

It is available in half a dozen 
finishes, from an inexpensive one 
in black bakelite to a sterling silver 
one fit for maharaja. 


Scratch Remover 


Just for fun, suppose you pause 
right now long enough to count the 


scratches on the top of your desk. 
Unless it is a brand new one, I will 
wager that your count runs up to 
an amazing total. So many insignifi- 
cant things can cause a scratch. And 
one little scratch, by itself, isn’t 
always terribly damaging. But over 
a period of time these little jagged 
lines multiply by the dozens, so that 
eventually what was a beautiful, 
immaculately shining surface be- 
comes permanently marred and 
disfigured. Then, though the desk or 
table may actually be only months 
old, it looks as though you’d had it 
for years. And to a serious degree 
it reduces the perfect appearance 
of your office, of your entire bank- 
ing quarters. 

To offset all this damage, there is 
now being offered by the General 
Cement Manufacturing Co. of Rock- 
ford, Ill, a little gadget called 


in the world to use—just rub th 
sponge tip over the scratch and j 
disappears! 

It works on desks, counters, cabi. 
nets, woodwork, chairs—anythin 
made of wood. And your wife wil 
want to keep one at home, to pro. 
tect the piano, dining table, anj 
other prized pieces. 

Skratch Stik is only a few cent 
for a long-lasting tube, availabk 
through local retailers. 


Fire Alarm 
Perhaps the usual types of fir 


alarms are too elaborate and tw 
expensive for your purposes. Bu 
that need no longer be any reason 
for continuing to be without ade 
quate fire alarm protection. 

The Specialties Division of Chi- 
cago Venetian Blind Co. (39th and 
Michigan, Chicago, Ill.) has created 
a positive device, no larger tha 
your hand, that is sufficiently inex- 
pensive, you could have a dozen @ 
them around the bank, without 
seriously straining the budget! Sim- 
ilarly, its low price and small siz 
make it ideal for your home, wher 
it can stand guard in clothe 
closets, alongside the coal bin, 
the attic stairs—or even lie incon 
spicuously on the dressing table o 
kitchen shelf. 

This automatic fire alarm which 
is complete in itself, sounds it 
warning almost immediately updo 
the outbreak of any fire in the are 
which it guards. It function 
through the thermostatic action @ 
a tiny mercury switch. When the 
near-by temperature reaches a de 
gree which indicates the present 
of fire, this switch sets off a gong 
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Skratch Stik, It’s the simplest thing of : 
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@ sufficient volume to be heard 
#roughout the bank or to arouse 
your household from even the 
deepest sleep. 


BANK 
BUILDING NEWS 


National Bank of Commerce, Cen- 
tralia, Wash.—new building— 
$50,000. 

First National Bank, Salem. Ore.— 
remodeling interior, additional 
tellers space, new lighting sys- 
tem. 

City Bank and Trust Co., Reading, 
Pa.—new building. 

Gentry County Bank, Albany, Mo. 
—remodeling interior, modern 
counters, new floor, new lighting 
fixtures. 

City State Bank, Palacious, Tex.— 
new building. 

First National Bank of Portland, 
(Ore.), Southeast Portland 
branch—new concrete building, 
ceramic veneer, air conditioning 
—$35,000. 

Citizens State Bank, Jewell, Kan.— 
Modern counters. 

Southern Bank of Norfolk (Va.), 
Ocean View branch—new two 
story building. 

City National Bank, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.—remodeling in- 
terior, new ceiling, acoustical 
walls, flourescent lighting, air 
conditioning, new entrance, vene- 
tian blinds, new heating plant— 
$20,000. 

Exchange Bank, Lenora, Kan.—new 
front. 

American Trust Co., San Rafael, 
Calif—remodeling interior, new 
vaults, modern counters, new 
lighting system, night depository, 
black granite and bronze exterior. 

Longview (Tex.) National Bank— 
hew vault. 

Commercial Bank of Leadville, 
Colo.—remodeling new quarters, 
new vault. 

Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio—new two-story 
building—$30,000. 

First National Bank, Hickory, N. C. 
—new building. 

First State Bank, Parkin, Ark.— 
hew building—$10,000. 

Prospect National Bank, Trenton, 
N. J.—drive-in depository. 

First National Bank and Trust Co., 
of Bridgeport, Conn., Fairfield 
branch—new Colonial building. 
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"IS IT FOR ME?” 


You kind of hope it is—for a 
lot of good news and good times 
come your way by telephone. 
Maybe it’s a date for Sister 
Sue. Or a golf call for Dad. Or 
Bill asking if Jimmie can go to 
the movies. Or Grandma calling 


Mother to find out if things are 
all right. And everything is more 
likely to be all right when there’s 
a telephone in the home. In 
many, many ways, it is a real 
friend of the family. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 3 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York \ 
World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 


Customers Like Our 
Bank Better 


(Continued from page 397) 

The dialogues are prepared by 
members of our Commercial Serv- 
vice Department. Their purpose, 
of course, is to show how an actual 
case may be handled. The audience 
takes notes on good sales points 
used by the bank employee in the 
dialogue, so that he will be able 


to bring them up for discussion 
when comments are asked for. The 
following situations were some of 
those developed into dialogues by 
our own staff. Each of them brought 
up lively discussion of the points 
being considered: 

1. A stranger enters the bank 
wishing to cash an out-of-town 
check in the amount of $35. 
Stranger goes to Paying Teller. 

2. Stranger approaches the cou- 
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pon window with a number of 
coupons. Some are foreign govern- 
ment; U. S. government; and cor- 
poration coupons. This stranger 
wishes to receive the cash on these 
coupons. 

3. A customer’s account balance 
does not agree with his statement. 
The customer informs his regular 
teller of his trouble. 

4. A customer approaches a 
teller’s window and informs him 
that he wishes to rent a safe deposit 
box. 

Presenting these dialogues isn’t 
at all difficult. They give employees 
excellent practice in public speak- 
ing—with little likelihood of stage- 
fright. We found it to be wise to 
use prepared dialogues during the 
first year’s meetings, and to encour- 
age original ones from the staff 
very gradually. As soon as the 
audience gets into the spirit of these 
dialogues and sees how easy it 
actually is—nothing more than re- 
cording what is going on at the 
teller’s window or office desk every 
day of the week—the employees 
pick up courage and often show 
unsuspected skill in dramatics. 

The main value of our group 
discussions, however, is to develop 
greater efficiency in handling cus- 
tomers, to learn something about 
departments in the bank with which 
we do not come in direct contact 
during our daily work, to discuss 
with our colleagues the comments 
and opinions made by customers 
which we may feel we did not an- 
swer as satisfactorily as we might 
have during the day’s work, and 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


to keep us alert to the opportunities 
we have in our own work for devel- 
oping good public relations. 

Following the dialogue, the chair- 
man asks questions of the audience. 
Every officer and employee is usu- 
ally ready to give answers to the 
questions. 

The staff member who volunteers 
the answer is asked to talk without 
referring to his paper, but other 
members of the audience may add 
points to their written answers so 
that they have a correct and com- 
plete discussion of the question for 
future reference. If the question is 
not answered to the complete satis- 
faction of every member of the 
audience, there is discussion until 
a suitable answer is developed. 

The chairman then asks for ques- 
tions from the floor and calis on 
volunteers to give the answers. 
When all questions have been an- 
swered, the chairman asks someone 
to give a brief summary of the 
outstanding sales points and cus- 
tomer benefits of the service dis- 
cussed. This review furnishes each 
member of the staff with a clear-cut 
digest of the points he will want to 
have at his “finger-tips” to carry 
on a constructive talk with the 
general public. 


Whither Interest Rates? 


By Harland H. Allen 

Published by Harper & Bros., 29 E. 
33rd Street, New York City. 192 
pages, cloth bound, price $2.00. 


As a banker you would undoubt- 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom: 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


edly like to know when, if ever, y 
may again lend money at a profit 
or even invest your surplus deposit; 
at rates which will cover the over. 
head. 

You also have a good many de. 
positors who would like to knoy 
why they now get as low as 1% @ 
even nothing at all on their time 
deposits. 

You may find the answers to both 
questions in this new book, in whic 
a well-known investment consult. 
ant analyzes objectively the whole 
subject of declining rates, and show 
how in the relatively brief perioj 
of 20 years, the money market ha; 
changed from a sellers’ to a bor- 
rowers’ market. 

The book also contains some 
answers for investors who want to 
know when they will again enjoy 
the “competence” they knew before 
the present trend began. 

Similarly, there are a good many 
insurance executives and policy 
holders who are wondering how 
long a system based on 7% farm 
mortgages and 6% city real estate 
lien can continue to make sense— 
or profits—when the contents of the 
insurance companies investment 
portfolios are made up from % to 
1/3 of government bonds, yielding 
from 24% down to a microscopie 
of 1%. 

The author analyzes when and 
how the trend began, what its im- 
portance is in the consideration of 
present economic ills. 

Of particular interest, are many 
hitherto unpublished (and as far a 
we are aware unknown) par rela- 
tions which will be extremely valu- 
able in forecasting opportunities in 
the money market. 


A Teller’s Memo To Himself 


ae 
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1 ore Cows—More Loans 
We Encourage Both 


(Continued from page 405) 
recently by a customer using com- 
mercial feeds for the first time. He 
said the farmer and his wife both 
did the milking. After having used 
these feeds for a few days, they 
found that the cloth strainer in the 
top of the cream can apparently 
wasn’t letting the milk through 
properly, so they removed it and 
discovered the can full of milk 
much sooner than they had ex- 
pected it to be after the usual 
milking. 

Besides the increased yields, the 
cows getting this ration will be less 
likely to have milk fever and will 
be healthier animals in general. 

But let’s get back to the cream- 
ery. What has its progress been in 
these last few years? I will tell 
you. It has met all competition in 
the field. It has stored its butter 
occasionally to sell at a later ad- 
vantage. It has added new equip- 
ment. But it wasn’t until the other 
day that we were asked for another 
loan. The manager wanted $15,000 
to build an addition to the plant. 

Not because they lacked the 
funds did they seek this loan—the 
account averages $35,000 now and 
this money could be used to make 
the contemplated improvements. 
But the manager said, “No, we'd 
rather pay interest and keep up our 
bank account so we can have plenty 
of capital to work on.” 


A cash bonus of more than 
$15,000 was distributed to produc- 
ers at the 1939 year end, while 
additional bonuses were paid to 
employees. In spite of these dis- 
bursements, Uncle Sam collected 
an income tax of $4,500 on March 
15, 1940, from the creamery. 

It mustn’t be inferred that our 

gram and our assistance ac- 

ted for all of this phenomenal 
cess, but I like to feel that we 
some part in it and evidently 
owners feel that we helped 


hers while we continue to 


. encourage the farmers to buy more 


£ 
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‘Trust Customers Receive 


(Continued from page 395) 
tention on the fact that the bank 
had streamlined the trust account- 
ing system with the use of the most 
modern mechanical equipment. The 
favorable impression thus created 
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A New Interest Calculator 


Last year the Paisley Calculator 
Co. Inc. of Pittsburgh introduced a 
new calculator for use in general 
calculation work. 


We were so impressed with this 
piece of equipment that we pub- 
lished an article about it in the De- 
cember Bankers Monthly. Now we 
announce a new calculator produced 
by the same company designed 
especially to speed up. interest com- 
putation. 

Both machines operate on an 
entirely new principle, never before 
employed in business calculators. 


in the minds of customers in itself 
compensated in a measure for the 
bank’s investment in the new 
equipment and system. 


But the most important ad- 
vantage is that, by the use of the 
handy file supplied by the bank, 
trust customers are less likely to 
misplace statements of their ac- 
counts and therefore, to request 
duplicate copies. With all of the 
statements filed in one folder, the 
customer can conveniently make 
comparisons of items. When call- 
ing at the trust department to clear 
up some point, the customer has the 
entire record with him, thereby 
saving time and avoiding unneces- 
cary confusion. 


Simplification of the accounting 
forms has increased the value of 
the folder as a reference medium. 
Only two forms are used, the state- 
ment of investments, placed on the 
left side of the folder, and the 
statement of account at the right. 


The latter is a consolidation of 


Two endless, numbered tapes are 
suspended inside an attractive com- 
position case, in such manner as to 
rotate side-by-side over two sets of 
rollers. By setting the tapes in vari- 
ous positions, routine calculations 
can be performed as easily and as 
accurately as you would read a 
ruler or tell time by a clock. 

The new “Interest” Calculator 
combines the factors of rate, time, 
interest, and principal so that inter- 
est can be computed in one opera- 
tion. 4 

Preliminary tests indicate that an 
operator can learn to use the ma-= 
chine in less than an hour, and can 
then compute simple interest in 
approximately one-tenth of the time 
required by ordinary methods. 

For example, it takes less than a 
minute to obtain the answer to such 
a problem as: Find the interest on 
$42.52 at 334% for 123 days. 

One setting of the machine and 
then a reading is all that is required. 
The machine is accurate to four 
significant figures. 

Other features of the new Paisley 
“Interest” Calculator are as fol- 
lows: light weight—weighs only 16 
ounces—noiseless operation, free- 
dom from maintenance expense. 
There are no springs, levers, or 
cams. Bearings are self-lubricated; 
windows are of non-breakable Du- 
pont Lucite. . 


two separate forms used in the past 
before adoption of the new account- 
ing system. This one form gives a 
complete chronological record of 
all income cash, principal cash and 
investment control accounts, the 
form containing this comprehensive 
information being posted on one 
machine, with a duplicate available 
for the bank’s own files. When the 
folder is opened, the trust customer 
has before him the complete state- 
ment, covering all items, which can 
be carefully examined without 
turning pages. 


Stationery and forms delivered 
from the printer in boxes rather 
than in wrapped packages is likely 
to be kept more clean in the stock- 
room. 


The best protection for the col- 
lateral is to have it in charge of 
two custodians who exercise dual 
control. 
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Advertising is the expressing of 
the spirit of enterprise and of a 
daring competition. The possessor 
of ready money has a certain van- 
tage ground, and he will not be at 
the trouble of inspecting a number 
of shops to ascertain at which he 
can buy the best goods at the low- 
est prices; the onus of showing that 
our goods are better than those of 
others rest with ourselves—John 
Manning. 


JULY, 1890 


The Pan-American Bank.—Presi- 
dent J. E. Simmons, of the Fourth 
National Bank of New York, en- 
dorses the new international bank 
suggested by President Harrison for 
incorporation. Mr. Simmons says: 
“The idea of organizing an inter- 
national American bank is a first 
class one. If Congress passes a bill 
incorporating such a bank, the stock 
will be subscribed by the clearest- 
headed financiers in the country. 
The bank itself will undoubtedly 
pay.” 


JULY, 1890 


This is a time of great activity in 
banking, and the scarcity of desir- 
able and convenient investment 
turns capital more and more in the 
direction of banking for an outlet. 
Even that remnant of classic an- 
tiquity, Greece, is bestirring her- 
self, and loan banks in aid of 
agriculture are about to be estab- 
lished in all parts of that country, 
as the capital can be obtained, at 
home or abroad. 


JULY, 1890 


The Washington Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation—The annual meeting of 
the Washington Bankers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Spokane Falls, 
July 19, 20, 21 instant. A large 
attendance at the coming meeting 
is anticipated, and several promi- 
nent Eastern financiers have been 
invited to be present and make 
addresses. The Bankers’ Association 
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was organized in Tacoma last June, 
since when its growth in member- 
ship has been very large, increasing 
proportionately with the number 
of new banks organized in the state. 
Horace L. Cutter of Spokane Falls, 
is president, and Samuel Collyer, 
of Tacoma, secretary. 


JULY, 1890 


All Rail To Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentine.— The president lately 
submitted to Congress a recommen- 
dation by the Pan American 
Conference, that this country 
should interest itself actively in 
surveys for a line of railway from 
Mexico to the River Plata, so as to 
connect Buenos Aires with New 
York by continuous rail, and thus 
increase the intimacy of travel and 
business between the Republic and 
the Central and South American 
republics. The other States repre- 
sented at the conference will ap- 
point their commissioners at any 
time when this country takes the 
lead and makes the needful appro- 
priation. The construction of the 
road to Mexico has already been 
more than justified. 


JULY, 1890 


Mr. C. E. Stivers On Greenbacks 
And Warehouse Receipts For 
Specie —Mr. Stivers, of the City 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
expresses the following opinion on 
the currency question: 

“I think greenbacks redeemable 
in gold is the only sensible currency, 
and the only one that should be 
allowed to circulate, except gold 
itself, and subsidiary silver. The 
Government is now in the ware- 
house business, so far as silver is 
concerned, and it could as sensibly 
issue greenbacks on a deposit, in 
its warehouse, as pig iron! Of 
course, it would be absurd to do 
this, but not more so than storing 
silver.” — Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Times. 


JULY, 1890 


The International 
Bank.—It is due to the executive 
head of our National Governmen} 
to note his message to Congreg 
recommending that body to gran 
a special charter to a bank with 
powers to increase its capital to 
$25,000,000, having the right to be. 
gin on a subscription of $5,000,000, 
and 25% paid in—capital stock 
$10,000,000. It is to be called the 
International American Bank, the 
United States section of the Pan. 
American delegates to be the in- 
corporators and to receive the 
subscriptions. It is intended to make 
it one of the United States deposi- 
tory banks, and yet to be outside 
the National bank system. It is 
intended to confine its business to 
Pan-American customers, which 
cannot be done, and, if chartered 
it will be a grave departure from 
the policy of this Government in 
reference to authorizing banks. In 
reference to the commerce it is 
intended to finance, it is an effort 
to make water run up-hill, and 
makes the Secretary of State ap- 
pear as not very well versed in the 
course of trade and channels of 
trade, and how they come about and 
keep running. The incorporators, 
however, will not object to a bank 
charter from the United States, 
which would have a large and 
available market value to begin 
with as a charter. 


JULY, 1890 


The almost universal movement 
in our day toward friendly associa- 
tion must have beneath it some in- 
stinct in the human mind; or if not, 
the value of such association must 
have been so fully demonstrated by 
experience as to commend itself 
now to universal acceptation. The 
banker has so far not shared s0 
fully in this tendency as other pro- 
fessions, and businesses, and trades 
have done.—Gage. 


JULY, 1890 


The Denver Bank Robber— 
Mansfield King has been arrested, 
and no doubt will suffer the full 
penalty of the law. The major part 
of the money also will probably be 
recovered. The craze for entering 
banks and forcing or seizing money 
at pistol-point is passing away, and 
will in all likelihood cease in rob- 
ber practice, as nearly all the banks 
in the country are well prepared 
now for such visits. 


JULY, 1890 


The National Holiday.—The New 
York Stock, Produce, Consolidated, 
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ad Cotton Exchanges will close 
ig the 3d instant, after business, 
ga will not open until the follow- 
ing Monday. It is likely that all the 
gher produce and stock exchanges 
ig the Republic will follow suit. 


JULY, 1890 


A New Cashier In The Chicago 
Sub-Treasury.—Mr. John C. Craft, 
g@ Rochelle, has been appointed 
ashier in the Chicago Sub-Treas- 
wy. He resigned the position of 
ashier of the First National Bank 
gf Rochelle to come to Chicago in 
the Government service. Mr. M. D. 
Hathaway is elected to his place in 
the bank. 


JULY, 1890 


Perpetuity Of The National Bank 
§ystem.—During the year ending 
May 31, 1890, more National banks 
were organized than in any year 
since 1865, when most of the state 
banks came into the National sys- 
tem. The number of new banks the 
past year was two hundred and 
tighty-two, with a capital of 
$31,765,000. 


Public Utility Bonds 


For Banks 
(Continued from page 406) 


this subject in his new book, 
“Whither Interest Rates,” just pub- 
lished by Harper. Allen points out 
that the trend of interest rates has 
been down for years and does not 
see anything that will cause them 
to rise. 

My counsel to the small banker 
would be to have his entire bond 
account in the form of a revolving 
fund with a maximum maturity of 
five to ten years. Then he would be 
constantly investing at current 
tates, so that if interest rates did 
tise, his bonds being of such short 
Maturities would not suffer the 
severe decline of those of long ma- 
turities and also could be held until 
maturity. Complete details on this 
plan would require a_ separate 
article, but they can be fitted to each 
individual institution. 

In order to give the officer in the 
small bank a “yardstick” for assist- 
ing him in the selection of utility 
bonds, some of the following ratios 
May be of help to him. They are not 
Offered as being complete and are 
More or less elementary to those 
familiar with the analysis of utility 
statements. 

The familiar ratio of Funded Debt 
to Total Capitalization indicates the 
actual percentage of the entire 
capitalization represented by funded 
debt. The Funded Debt to Depre- 
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ciated Fixed Assets is as its name 
implies—the percentage of depre- 
ciated fixed assets represented in 
funded debt. The Operating Ratio 
shows the percentage of Gross Op- 
erating Revenues that are con- 
sumed by operating expenses. 

As I was recently asked what was 
meant by “Depreciated Fixed As- 
sets”, allow me to explain that it is 
the Fixed Assets less the Reserves 
for Depreciation. 

Other ratios are also of interest 
such as the ratio of Fixed Charges 
to Gross Revenue, which gives the 
actual percentage of every dollar of 
Gross Revenue that is used in pay- 
ing fixed charges. The ratio of De- 
preciation to Gross Revenue gives 
the percentage: of each dollar of 
revenue that is used in computing 
“Depreciation”. It is an important 
ratio and in many cases is over- 
looked. Another of equal impor- 
tance is the ratio of Depreciation to 
Fixed Assets, indicating the amount 
of depreciation upon fixed assets. 

The Bond Portfolio Committee of 
the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation has set up a set of ratios that 
they suggest in using in the analysis 
of electric operating utility bonds. 
Fixed Charge Coverage 

234 times or more 
Funded Debt to Net Property 
Less than 60% 
Net Property to Operating 

Revenues Less than 500% 
Depreciation and Maintenance to 

Operating Revenues.15% or more 
Income Before Charges to Par Value 

of Funded Debt....12% or more 
Net Operating ‘ncome to Net 


Net Income to Operating 
Revenues 19% or more 


A Teller’s Memo To Himself 


e@ Monday 


Get More Inventory Loans 
based on 


Field Warehousing 


by Douglas— Guardian 


Chicago, New Orleans and 13 other cities 


‘STEEL: © <tRON C 
Coin Wrappers, bull Coin Bags, 
ects cnotienain: 


THE C. L. DOWNEY COMPANY 
941-943 CLARK STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Staggered Mailing Of 
Statements Avoids A 
Month-End Peak Load 


(Continued from page 399) 
mercial accounts scheduled for the 
regular first of the month mailings. 
Accompanying each card was an 
announcement of the plan, which 
read briefly: “To increase service 
to our depositors and facilitate the 
auditing of accounts, we have inau- 
gurated a monthly mailing of indi- 
vidual statements and _ canceled 
checks. Kindly sign the enclosed 
form with your correct mailing 
address and return to us as soon as 
possible.” 

When someone opens an account, 


BECAUSE ... 


it is published daily 


BECAUSE ... 


it reports ALL the important news 
in concise, unbiased, and quickly 
readable form. 


BECAUSE ... 


its General News is straight 
news— 

Foreign News is accurate and 
lots of it— 

Washington News is plain and 
unv 

and its Financial News is gen- 
erously factual and detailed, 
supplying complete Market 
Quotations, plus individual 
Featured Sections on: 

Bonds Money 

Commodities Markets 

Municipals Railroads 

Insurance Live Stock 

Seitend Iron & Steel 
Calendar 

Foreign Coal & Coke 
Exchange Petroleum 

Metal Markets 


BUSY BANKERS READ THE 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 


AND LA BALLE STREET JoURMAL — 


Take advantage of this Special 
“Get-Acquainted” Offer. 


FILL IN-TEAR OFF-AND MAIL-COUPON BELOW 
Be) PeaSeseesEEeoEessesSEsesenssssssss 
CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
10 & 12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago. 


Send the next 88 issues at the Special 
“Get-Acquainted” rate of $5. 
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the mailing arrangement is ex- 
plained to him, or her, so as to 
avoid any possible misunderstand- 
ing. At the same time, the authori- 
zation card is presented for the 
customer’s signature, along with 
the regular signature card. 

The change to the staggered 
mailing plan involved no readjust- 
ments in the use of statement 
mailing equipment and facilities. 
The matter is handled very simply 
by filing the address stencils alpha- 
betically. 

The bookkeepers proceed, as 
usual, to post all statements to 
include the current items. The 
usual procedure is followed with 
respect to the photographing of the 
checks to be mailed to the cus- 
tomer. The use of window enve- 
lopes has saved time and expense 
in connection with the mailing, as 
only one stencil impression must 
be made for each statement. State- 
ments intended for mailing are 
easily singled out, as these contain 
the street address in addition to 
the name of the customer, while 
those to be called for at the state- 
ment window contain only the 
names of the customers. 


In the event that a customer 
requests a change in the mailing 
date, the matter is handled very 
simply by removing his stencil 
from one mailing group to another. 
His statements are then automatic- 
ally mailed on the new mailing 
date selected for his convenience. 
Or, if the customer desires, his 
statement can be mailed on the 
first of the month. However, there 
have been few requests for changes 
of this nature. 

As a result of the staggered 
system of mailing the majority of 
statements, the bank lobby is no 
longer crowded with depositors the 
first of the month—depositors wait- 
ing impatiently to reach the state- 
ment window. Also, depositors do 
not waste time in connection with 
reconcilement of items in their 
statements. Formerly, the statement 
window personnel had to be aug- 
mented on the first of the month. 
This item of labor cost has been 
entirely eliminated. 

The mailing of statements at 
stated intervals during the month 
has also facilitated account analy- 
sis, and the other details pertaining 
to service charges, and so on. The 
cost analysis strips do not pile up 
at the end of the month, but are 
available after each periodical 
mailing. Thus the work of account 
analysis is spread out throughout the 
month, eliminating needless over- 
time and confusion. 


1940 CONVENTIONS 


National 


American Bankers Association~ 
Sept. 22-26—Atlantic City, N. J 

Financial Advertisers Association— 
Oct. 28-30—The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Investment Bankers Association— 
Dec. 9-13 — Hollywood-by-the 
Sea, Fla. 

Mortgage Bankers Association— 
Oct. 2-4—Chicago, Ill. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers—Oct. 16. 
19—St. Louis, Mo. 

National Association of State Bank 
Supervisors—Sept. 18-20—Rich- 
mond, Va. 


State 


Iowa—Sept. 9-11—Hotel Ft. De 
Moines, Des Moines. 

Kentucky—in Fall—Louisville. 

Nebraska — Oct. 24-25 — Lincoln 
(tentative). 

Nevada—Aug. 26—Winnemucca. 


Bankers Conferences 


A. B. A. Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference—Nov. 7-8—Chicago. 

Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
Trust Conference—Aug. 15-16— 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Pacific Northwest Banking Schod 
—Aug. 19-30—U. of Washington, 
Seattle. 

Southern Conference, Bank Asse 
ciation Secretaries—Dec. 11-ll 
—Atlanta, Ga. 

Arkansas Bankers Seminar—Au 
19-23—U. of Ark. 

Georgia Bankers Conference—July 
15-17. 

No. Carolina Bankers Conference 
July 8-12—University of N. C, 
Chapel Hill. 

Tennessee Bankers Conference- 
Aug. or Sept. 


One banker has found it an ecol- 
omy to make purchases once eveély 
three months. The purchases beinf 
based on a current inventory. 


A Pennsylvania bank buys sec 
rities with maturities which brig 
about a liquidation of about 1/54 
the portfolio each year. 


A loan officer in an Indiana bat 
found 27 loans in the communi 
which had not been made at * 
bank, and which were perfect 
good. 
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Irwin Named As New A.I.B. 


Educational Director 


Larson Succeeds Hill As Secretary 


of the executive council of the 

American Institute of Banking, 
Dr. Harold Stonier, executive man- 
ager of the American Bankers 
Association, announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. William A. Irwin 
to the post of national educational 
director of the Institute, of which 
he has been associate educational 
director for the past year. 

At the same time, Dr. Stonier an- 
nounced the advancement of Floyd 
W. Larson to the position of na- 
tional secretary of the A.I.B., an 
office which has been filled for the 
past 24 years by Richard W. Hill. 
Mr. Hill who was promoted to the 
post of secretary of the American 
Bankers Association three years 
ago, will now devote his full time to 
this office and to the Graduate 
School of Banking of which he is 
registrar. 

Elected to the presidency was J. 
Leroy Dart, vice president of the 
Florida National Bank, Jackson- 
ville; as vice president, George T. 
Newell, vice president of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New 
York City. 

Newly elected members to the 
executive council until 1943 are 
William C. Way, assistant trust of- 
ficer, Central National Bank, Cleve- 
land; C. Edgar Johnson, assistant 
vice president, First National Bank, 
Chicago; William C. Pitner, assist- 
ant cashier, American Trust & 
Banking Co., Chattanooga; Ervin V. 
Holton, office manager of the Amer- 
ican Trust Co., San Francisco. 

Harry R. Smith, assistant vice 
president of the Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A. of San Francisco, and 
retiring president, and the new In- 
stitute vice president Geo. T. 
Newell, ex officio, become members 
of the executive council with terms 
expiring in 1941. 

Dr. Irwin was born in Scotland, 
but received most of his higher 
education in Canada—first at McGill 
University in Montreal, and then at 
é nm’s University at Kingston, 

t. 
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W. A. Irwin 


Friorp W. Larson 


In 1921, Dr. Irwin was appointed 
head of the economics department 
of Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kans. Along with his teaching 
activities he studied law and re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B. from 
that college in 1934. 

Dr. Irwin resigned from the 
faculty of Washburn College in the 
Fall of 1937 to accept appointment 
as assistant (later changed to 
associate) educational director of 
the A.LB. 

He is a staff member of the 
public relations council of the 
American Bankers’ Association, 
assistant director of the Graduate 
School of Banking. 

Mr. Larson has been assistant 
secretary of the Institute since 
November, 1937. Prior to that he 
was executive secretary of the 
Minneapolis chapter for several 
years, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1922. He began his bank- 
ing career with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis in 1918 
as messenger, and had risen to the 
position of assistant to the transit 
manager when he resigned in 1929. 

He had held every important 
elective office in the Minneapolis 
chapter prior to his appointment 
as its executive secretary. 

In 1927, he was graduated from 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. - 


Bank Of America Promotes 


Fred A. Ferroggiaro, executive 
vice-president of Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A., and heretofore advis- 
ory Officer of all East Bay branches, 


has been transferred from manager 
of the Oakland office to head office 
in San Francisco as executive vice 
president and vice chairman of the 
general finance committee, effective 
August 1. At the same time, P. D. 
Richardson, vice president, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Ferroggiaro 
as manager of the Oakland office 
with which he had been connected 
for some time. Lloyd L. Mazzera, 
vice president, was advanced from 
an executive post in the California- 
Montgomery branch in San Fran- 
cisco to second in charge at Oak- 
land, effective June 1. 

Mr. Ferroggiaro has been con- 
nected with the bank for 34 years, 
beginning at the age of 16 as a mes- 
senger and working through every 
department. In Oakland he has 
given time to civic work as a direc- 
tor and member of the executive 
committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and in the Clearing House 
Association. , 

Mr. Richardson joined the Oak- 
land bank as bookkeeper in 1921 
and remained with it after it was 
merged with the Bank of America 
in 1929. Mr. Mazzera is a native of 
Stockton, began his banking career 
in 1918 with the First National 
Bank of Lodi, and was its cashier 
when the bank became a part of 
Bank of America. 


Talks To Credit Men 


Murray Shields, economist of the 
Irving Trust Co. of New York City, 
addressed the 23rd annual State 
conference of credit men at New 
Britain, Conn., on “The Business 
Outlook,” on June 4. 


Garver Honored 


John N. Garver, vice president of 
the Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
Co. at Buffalo, N. Y., at a recent 
informal dinner of the New York 
Better Business Bureau, held in the 
National Advisory Building at the 
New York World’s Fair, was pre- 
sented with the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
award for distinguished public 
service. Mr. Garver is past chair- 
man of the Bureau. 


Cleveland Credit Group 
Picks Cordrey 


Lawrence A. Cordrey, manager 
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You? 


Do YOU have a desire to 
know more about banking? 


We suggest 3 books on 
vital banking subjects— 
books you will find inter- 
esting, timely and easy to 
read. 


Bank Cost Control 
Ben Young 


$2 


shows how to establish the 
basic records necessary for 
general control—it completely 
revolutionizes the old method 
of bank cost control—elimi- 
mates waste and risks— 
strengthens the bank’s earning 
position. 


Bank Loan Management 
Stronck & Eigelberner $2 


Credit evaluation—satisfactory 
ratio of liquidity—principles of 
handling real estate mortgages 
—diversifications to observe in 
the investment portfolio, etc.— 
Loaning as done profitably 
today. 


Advertising For Banks 
Don Knowlton $2 


How to write copy that arrests 
attention and gets business. 
How to get publicity for your 
bank. How to combat adverse 
publicity to banks in general, 
etc., etc., etc. 


If bought in set of 3—$5. 





PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark Street, Chicago 


On 5-day approval plan 


0 Send me the set @ $5 
0 Send me Adv. for Banks @ $2 
0 Send me Bk. Loan Mgmt. @ $2 
O Send me Bk. Cost Control@ $2 
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of the credit department of the 
Union Bank of Commerce Co., at 
Cleveland, O., was elected treasurer 
of the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men at their recent business 
and dinner meeting. 


Buffalo Chamber Picks Bankers 


Jack A. Ahern, assistant secre- 
tary of the Manufacturers & Trad- 
ers Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Rudolph B. Flershem, vice presi- 
dent of the Marine Trust Co., and 
Dexter P. Rumsey, first vice presi- 
dent of the Erie County Savings 
Bank, are among the newly elected 
directors of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce. 


On Calif. C. of C. 


L. M. Giannini, president of Bank 
of America N. T. & S. A., at San 
Francisco, Calif., was recently re- 
elected to the board of directors of 
the California State Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Addresses Controllers 


Joseph C. Moser, vice president 
and trust officer of the Marshall & 
Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., ad- 
dressed the Milwaukee group of 
the Controllers’ Institute of Amer- 
ica, the third week in May, on 
“Wills, Trusts and Estates.” 


Kennedy Heads Bank 
Credit Associates 


C. Joseph Kennedy of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Co. has been 
elected to the ‘presidency of the 
Bank Credit Associates of New 
York at the annual meeting, held 
in May, it is reported by John J. 
McSorley of the Irving Trust Co., 
retiring secretary. 

Other officers named are: first 
vice president, L. J. Christensen, 
National City Bank; second vice 
president, Talbot Babcock, Con- 
tinental Bank & Trust Co.; treas- 
urer, Mr. McSorley, and secretary, 
Fred J. Behlers, Jr., Public Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. 

Members of the board of gov- 
ernors, terms expiring June, 1942, 
are: Harold N. Davies, Chase Na- 
tional Bank; Alvin L. Herald, Em- 
pire Trust Co.; B. Douglas Hill, 
Bank of New York; Frederick E. 
Mar, Chemical Bank & Trust Co.; 
Robert R. Paugh, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and Gilbert H. 
Weale, Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co. 

























































Fifty Years With Marine Trust f 


Ralph Croy, vice president of the 
Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo, 
charge of the Buffalo trust office 
was honored at a luncheon May 1g 
given by George F. Rand, presiden 
of the bank, celebrating Mr. Croy’ 
completion of 50 years’ servig 
with that institution. Young Cra 
entered the Bank of Buffalo (late 
merged into the Marine Trust Co) 
on May 19, 1890, as a trotter. Fo 
the next 30 years he was employej 
by this bank and at the time ¢ 
the merger in 1920 he was a vig 
president. After the merger he was 
placed in charge of the Bank of 
Buffalo office with the title of vice 
president. In 1937 the Bank of 
Buffalo office and the Buffalo trust 
office merged in the latter’s quar. 
ters. Born in 1874 in Kirkwall 
Orkney Islands, Scotland, he came 
at the age of 8 with his parents 
to this country and established a 
permanent home in Buffalo. He 
attended public schools for fou 
years and then completed his 
studies at night school. His first 
employment was at the age of 13, 
when he worked as a messenger 
boy and later as a salesman for J. 
N. Adam & Co., a local department 
store. He is an active member of 
the First United Presbyterian 
Church of this city and this June 
will be awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Humanities at Westmin- 
ster College, New Wilmington, Pa 
He is being honored with this de- 
gree for his excellent work fo 
leadership in the local church and 
throughout the denomination. 
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Banks 


not previously reported indicated by an * 
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Forestville 
Bank of Sonoma County, Forestville 
Branch of Sebastopol ......... 90-594 
(Change of title of Analy Savings 
Bank, Branch of Sebastopol. Effective 
February 29, 1940. Thos. Silk, Assis- 
tant Cashier and Manager) 
Guerneville 
Bank of Guerneville........... 
(This bank and the Sebastopol Na- 
tional Bank, Sebastopol, were pur- 
chased by the Analy Savings Bank, 
Sebastopol, on February 29, 1940 and 
a branch ‘established at Guerneville. 
At the time of the purchase, the 
Analy Savings Bank changed its title 
to ank of Sonoma County. The 
Monte Rio branch of the Bank of 
juerneville was discontinued at the 
ne of the purchase) 
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vings Bank, Sebastopol, on Febru- 


















Bank of Sonoma County 


(Capital 
$182,122. 


Guerneville) 


Sebastopol 
Sebastopol National Bank 
(This bank and the Bank of Guerne- 
ville, Guerneville, were purchased ~ 4 Casey 
the Analy Savings Bank, Sebastopo 

February 29, 1940 at which time the 
Analy Savings Bank changed its title 
to Bank of Sonoma County and con- 
tinued branches at Forestville and 


neville Guerneville) 
nk of Sonoma County, Guerneville 
mech of Bank of Sonoma County, Leadville 







29, 1940. The Analy Savings Bank 
nged its name to the Bank of 
noma County at the time of the 
irchase and the Monte Rio branch 
the Bank of Guerneville was dis- 
ntinued) 

ite Rio 
nk of Guerneville, Monte Rio 
nch of Guerneville ..... ---90-1074 
mucceeded on February 29, 1940 by 
obnte Rio Branch of Bank of Sonoma 
vounty which is operating on a part 
ime basis) 

ite Rio 
nk of Sonoma County, Monte Rio 
br mch of Sebastopol......... 90-1074 
Pyaeucceeded Bank of Guerneville, 
Monte Rio Branch of Guerneville, 
s 7 29, 1940) 


vstate Bank of Taft, Oildale Branch of 
Dt h is sac adcecaue be naae <s 90-1402 

"(Opened June 6, 1940) 

febastopol 

Analy Savings Bank...........90-468 

(Changed title to Bank of Sonoma 


July, 1940 






























































































Stonington 
First National Bank 
(Voted voluntary liquidation Febru- 
1940. Deposits assumed 
Mystic River National Bank, Mystic) 


ary 21, 


Lake Worth 
*First National Bank in Lake bat 
(Change in title of Lake ye Na- 
tional Bank. Effective June 4 
Lake Worth 
*Lake Worth National Bank... 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
Worth, June 4, 0) 
Tallahassee 
Industrial Bank of Tallahassee. .63-540 
(Capital $50,000. Surplus $19, 000. God- 


in Lake 


and its branch 


COLORADO 

*Commercial Bank of Leadville. .82-464 

(Capital $25,000. John E. Hill, Presi- 

dent, Frank Randall, Cashier. Opened 
May 22, 1940) 

CONNECTICUT 


soccccceces 51-286 


rn 90-468 
200,000, Surplus and Profits 
. B. Fuller, President, C. G. 
Stange, Cashier. Change in title of the 
Analy Savings Bank 
at Forestville which purchased the 
Sebastopol National Bank, Sebastopol 
and the Bank of Guerneville, Guerne- 
ville, on February 29, 1940 and is now 
operating branches at Forestville and 


IDAHO 
Potlatch 


Boise, Potlatch Branch of Boise. 
11, 1940) 


Potlatch 
*Potlatch State Bank........... 


‘ident 
Toys NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 
TVice 
Croy He Pc catite cn dew tack 4acbenltacas National 3; State 12; Private1.......... gee enccauceescnsedeceseccseedee Total 16 
(later & New PR oni watc tons dewhesN adda ands FRO OP IS 660 5 kek dh Wie Soccccadiaadnsicdiedircuueeedicae Total 26 
Co) ECL ES, COPLTEEPTPTESET EC ee Mn cceccsnwecuncewe buch acecakeaticences Mian bee eaaeen Total 2 
. For 
loyed BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
ne of Trrough Liquidation. ..... shiva - 0:p I ae SIU BO EIVOND Bled wv biccicascnawobauehivekeedsacunbawieowe Total 23 
| Vitti through Absorption..........!........e000s Ee es FT er er eine Total 18 
my Through Consolidation or Merger ........... DR OUI Goi ane ie. bah4 0 shnds ss wan ge aids aeeaeeadecekeanaeree Total 8 
a i CNR a g.c0ee sade cdnccwecdede pT I ees © ee ey A PAT eRe Pt ee en, Total 5 
ho Teta GasOMANO «oc oc ccc cccccceccs Fr Gale a Oe POE Dia a 0.6.56 os dccccvins bbas eibevis deataedeevonee Total 54 
trust 
quar. BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
SREP OTOT CRS OE ECC OPEC Cre NIN Si canned ks ahs CRRAEW aw Ra dade tease esncuses usb see saueeee Total 6 
came Through Merger or Consolidation....................05- Nas 5)o a whi cubixeccunssoaeabhans valid cba eRe ken naa cree Total 2 
I CII 565, docs Ses ccnsdvasecadosuctenme a Ne oe ig a Le Total 1 
led a ST III o.oo. aac 00e6 cd vasactccdhedeiases Pn ccavakedcveceuskad Cinisdcdacnass sted ACen Total 9 
. He 
four CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 
: al CR Scikinsdasevs> se swedicdaedanes Pe Oe kos ch does. ie Bh rese se dbcde woken een Cee Total 17 
NS Sc. Cudact ceeded (baleen Cth ewscnwe DROID Bars 0a 555-6 aed cnc ca pbSbe kate bes cestaacsceeesnebiwudes tae Total 1 
of 13, 
enger 
for J 
CALIFORNIA County, February 29, 1940 upon pur- bank—not incorporated....... 64-1177 
tment Forestville chasing the Sebastopol National Bank, (Liquidated March 29, 1940) 
er of Analy Savings Bank, Branch of Sebas- Sebastopol and the Bank of Guerne- Valdosta 
j BOPO] 2. eecseccccesecesecccees 90-594 ville, Guerneville and is now operat- Industrial Banking Company (Private 
terian Changed title to Bank of Sonoma ing branches Forestville and Bank-not Incorporated)........ 64-1197 
unty, Branch of Sebastopol, Feb- Guerneville) . (J. A. Parramore, Cashier. Reported 
Tuary 29, 1940) Sebastopol April 29, 1940) 


*The Idaho First National Bank of 


92-196 © 


(Authorized and certificate issued May 


92-196 


(Acquired by The Idaho First National 


Bank of Boise. May 11, 1940 and oper- 


ated as a branch) 


ocsces 90-872 


ILLINOIS 


(Entered voluntary liquidation 
30, 1940) 

Chicago 
La Salle National Bank......... 


First National Bank in Casey..70-617 


March 


-.2-47 


(Change in title of National Builders 


Bank. Effective May 1, 1940) 
Chicago 
National Builders Bank......... 


Bank, May 1, 1940) 
Chicago 


eee eee eee eee eeeee 


(Converted to a national bank 


- - 2-47 


(Changed title to La Salle National 





(Capital "$300, 000. “Surplus and ‘pronte 
$202,000. H. F. Wuehrmann, President, 


1940) 


. 2-300 
under 


R. H. Olmsted, Jr., Cashier. Conversion 
b of Uptown State ‘Bank, April 1, 
¥ Chicago 

Uptown State Bank... ..cccvcsese 


title of Uptown National Bank of 


Chicago, April 1, 1940). 
Kankakee 
City Trust and Savings Bank... 


, 1940) 
. 63-525 


as Cit 
Apri! 20, 1940) 
Towanda 


posits February 17. 1940 an 
process of liquidation) 


frey Smith. President. Julian V. Smith, 


Cashier. Opened March 12, 1940) 


Blakely 


Farmers 


Exchange 


INDIANA 
Carmel 


.70-192 
(Consolidated with City National Bank 
National Bank of Kankakee, 


Towanda State Bank......... . 70-1626 
(Reported discontinued — de- 
now in 


*Union State Bank, Carmel Branch of 


WOMRTONG. onc cc acccsccenccecess 71 
(Herman Stalker, Manager. To open 


Private 


-1309 













June 15, 
Mackey 
*Mackey State Bank 
(Closed May 9, 1940) 
Martinsville 
First National Bank, Martinsville 
71-1280 
(Change in title of National Bank of 
Martinsville. Effective May 1, 1940) 
Martinsville 
National Bank of Martinsville. .71-1280 


(Changed title to First National Bank, 
Martinsville, May 1, 1940) 


IOWA 
Chatsworth 
Chatsworth Savings Bank....72-1243 
(Capital: Common $15,000, Preferred 
$5,000, Surplus and Profits $6,000. L. 
R. Ball, President, A. R. Laudi, 


1940) 
71-1160 


Cashier. Closed August 24, 1939, re- 
opened February 26, 1940) 

Forest City 

*Forest City Bank & Trust Comgens 


(Conversion of The Forest City Na- 
tional Bank, May 29, 1940) 
Forest City 
*The Forest City National Bank.72-449 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Forest City Bank & Trust Company, 
May 29, 1940) 
Imogene 
*Malvern Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
of Malvern 
(Closed May 29, 1940) 
Luverne 
Farmers State Bank 
(Capital $25,000. J. O. Marty, 
dent J. A. Nelson, Cashier. 
April 1, 1940.) 
Luverne 
Humboldt Trust & Savings Bank, Of- 
fice of Humboldt 
(Discontinued April 1, 1940) 
New Market 
Page County State Bank, Office of 


72-2185 
Presi- 
Opened 


(Discontinued. Reported April 17, 1940) 
Quimby 
Central Trust and Savings 
Quimby Office of Cherokee 
(Henry M. Olson, Manager. 
April 11, 1940) 
Shell Rock 
Security State Bank. 72-2186 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus $7,000. Adrian 
Chittenden, President, Marvin W. Leritz 
Cashier. Opened April 23, 1940) 


Bank, 
Opened 


KANSAS 
Edmond 


*Edmond State Bank 

(Entered voluntary liquidation. Deposit 
liability assumed by The Exchange 
Bank of Lenora, Lenora, May 18, 1940) 


KENTUCKY 
Dry Ridge 


*Citizens Bank 3 

(Capital $30,000, Surplus $6,000. C. L. 
Alexander, President. B. C. Cotton, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of the Jonesville Deposit Bank, Jones- 
ville: Effective June 1, 1940) 

Dry Ridge 
Farmers - 
(Placed its affairs in the hands of 
the State Banking Department for 
liquidation March 23, 1940) 

Gradyville 
Gradyville State Bank 73 
(Voluntarily liquidated April 16, i9a0s 

Jonesville 

*Citizens um, Jonesville Agency of 
Dry Ridg 
(Opened Seas 1, 1940) 

Jonesville 

*Jonesville Deposit Bank - 
(Moved to Dry Ridge — changed title 
to Citizens Bank, June 1, 1940) 

Louisville 
*Liberty National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Starks Building Office, 455 South 
Fourth Street 
(Henry V. Sanders, Assistant Vice 
isin in charge. Opened June 8, 


Moreland 
Bank of Moreland -65 
(Placed its affairs in the hands of the 
State Banking Department for liquida- 
tion, April 19, 1940) 


LOUISIANA 
Slaughter 


Clinton Bank & Trust Company. 
Branch of Clinton 84-433 
(Discontinued February 10, 1940) 


MICHIGAN 
Menominee 


The Lumbermen’s National Bank of 
Menominee ... 74-164 
(Consolidated with The First National 
Bank of Menominee, March 9, 1940) 


Saginaw 

*Saginaw National Bank 
(Capital: Common $200,000, Preferred 
$157,000. J. M. Shackelton, President, 
E. E. ee Cashier. Conversion 
of the Saginaw State Bank, May 31, 
1940. Branch authorized at 115 North 
Hamilton Street) 

Saginaw 

*Saginaw State Bank and branch.74-27 
(Converted to Saginaw National Bank, 
May 31, 1940.) 


MINNESOTA 
Barnum 


*First National Bank 
(Converted to State Bank of Barnum, 
June 10, 1940) 

Barnum 

*State Bank of Barnum 
(Conversion of First 
June 10, 1940) 

Caledonia 

*The First National Bank of Caledonis 


75-644 
National Bank, 


ere liquidated May 23, 1940. 
y 


Absorbed Sprague State Bank, 
Caledonia) 


Pequot Lakes 
Farmers State Bank 
(Name of town changed from Pequot 
to Pequot Lakes, March 1940) 
Staples 
First National Bank - 
(Consolidated with Peoples State Bank 
as Staples State Bank, April 20, 1940) 
Staples 
Peoples State Bank 75-1488 
(Consolidated with First National 
YT} as Staples State Bank ,April 20, 
Staples 
Staples State Bank 
(Capital: Common ‘ , 
Notes $25,000, Surplus and Profits $13,- 
619. Richard N. Gardner, President, J. 
F. Griep, Cashier. Consolidation of 
Peoples State Bank and First National 
Bank. Effective April 20, 1940) 
Winnebago 
Blue Earth Valley National Bank 
75-1092 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Winnebago, April 1, 1940) 
Winnebago 
First National Bank in ‘Winnebago 
(Change in title of Blue Earth Valley 
National Bank, effective April 1, 1940) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Tutwiler 


*Tutwiler Bank - 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $2.500. G. C. 
Denson, President, Edward H. Everett, 
Cashier. Opened May 15, 1940) 


MISSOURI 
Eugene 


Eugene State Bank - 
(Closed March 13, 1940 by order of the 
Board of Directors) 


MONTANA 
Philipsburg 


Flint Creek Valley Bank 93-521 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. H. A. Featherman, President, 
ise) Paige, Cashier. Opened April 1, 


NEBRASKA 
Lebanon 


State Bank of Lebanon 
(Voluntarily liquidated, discontinuing 
its general banking business as of 
March 16, 1940) 

Lorton 
Bank of Lorton - 
(Voluntarily liquidated, discontinuing 
its general banking business as of 
April 15, 1940) 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City 
Bankers Trust Company 
(Taken possession of by Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance on 
February 29, 1940 for purpose of 
liquidation) 

Swedesboro 
Swedesboro National Bank 55-445 
(Taken over by Swedesboro Trust 
Company, March 16, 1940) 


NEW YORK 
Baldwinsville 


Baldwinsville State Bank 

(Merged into the First Trust & De- 

posit Company, Syracuse, April 6, 1940. 

and operated as Baldwinsville Office) 
Baldwinsville 

First Trust & Deposit SSanpaee, Bald- 

winsville Office of Syracuse......50-517 


(Succeeded Baldwinsville State 
which merged into the First Trug 
& Deposit Company, Syracuse, Aprij 
6,1940) 

Binghamton 

*Marine Midland Trust Ams el Fire 
Ward Office at 163 Clinton St.. 
‘Closed March 30, 1940) 

Harrison 
First National Bank 50-1097 
(Consolidated with Rye National Bank 
Rye, on April 22, 1940 and now oper. 
ated as a branch) 

Harrison 
Rye National Bank, Branch y? Rye 

50-1097 

(Frederick A Sundermann, Manager 
Succeeded First National Bank, Har. 
rison, which consolidated with the Rye 
National Bank, Rye, April 22, 1940) 

Hartsdale 

*County Trust Company, Hartsdale Of. 
fice of White Plains 50-1105 
(Succeeded Hartsdale National Bank 
which was taken over by County Trust 
Toaapeny: White Plains on June § 


Hartsdale 

*Hartsdale National Bank 
(Taken over June 8, 1940 by Count 
Trust Company, White Plains, whieh 
is now operating a branch at Harts. 


Company 
50-114 
(Merged into Trust Co. of Larchmont, 
Larchmont, February 29, 1940 ani 
operated as a branch) 
Mt. Kisco 
Trust Co. of Larchmont, Branch of 
Larchmont 50-1114 
(Edward A. McKaharay, Assistant 
Secretary. Succeeded Insurance Loas 
Trust Co., which merged into the 
Trust Co. of Larchmont, Larchmont 
February 29, 1940) 
New York 
*Banca Nazionale Del Lavoro, 40 Wall 
Representative office of Rome 


y 
(Dr. Leopoldo A. Glauer, Representa- 
tive. Opened March 1, 1940) 

New York 

*Credit Suisse, 24-26 Pine St., Agency 
of Zurich, Switzerland. 

(H. Wegmann and F. Guyot, “Agents. 
Opened May 9, 1940) 

New York ( orough “a Brooklyn) 
The Morris Plan Industrial Bank of 
New York, Branch at 32 Court St 
(Opened April 8. 1940) 

New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 
The Morris Plan Industrial Bank of 
New York, Branch at 187-191 Jora- 
Wemem Bt. .cccccccdcccecaccccceets o 
(Discontinued April 8, 1940) 

New York, Forest Hills, (Borough of 
Queens) 
Ridgewood Savings a Ledepaogeg = 
Office of Ridgewood.. 
(Opened April 6, 1940) 

new York, W oodside, (Ind. Sta. of Flush- 


g) 
ostendard National Bank of New be 


(Charles Herr, President, J. Arthw 
Volz, Cashier. Change in title of the 
Woodside National Bank. Effective 
June 5, 1940) 

New York, Woodside, (Ind. Sta. of Flush 


ing) 

* Woodside National Bank 
(Changed title to Standard National 
Bank of New York, June 5, 1940) 

New York, Tottenville, (Borough @ 
Richmond) 
Staten Island National Bank & Tru# 
Company of Port Richmond, Brand@ 
at 179 Main St. 1-468 
(Opened March 30, 1940) 
Richmond) 

New York, Tottenville, (Borough # 
Richmond) 
The Tottenville National Bank. .1-4# 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 
1940. Absorbed by the Staten Islanl 
National Bank & Trust Company @ 
Port Richmond which bank now op® 
ates a branch at Tottenville) 

St. Regis Falls 

“Cphamers Trust Company, Bran@ 

Ogdensburg 

(Burton L. Dupree, Manager. Opent 
May 27, 1940. Buccesded St. Regis Fal 
National Bank which was purch 
by the Ogdensburg Trust Compal 
Ogdensburg) 

St. Regis Falls 

*St. Regis Falls National Bank. .50- 
(Purchased by Ogdensbur Trust Co 
pany, Ogdensburg, which opened 
noe at St. Regis Falls on May 

Southampton 

*Southampton Bank. 


BANKERS MONTHs 


2 szpsqyé 


ry 


E opbeveesy® eatiese 










P sit liabilities assumed by The 
: t National Bank, June 8, 1940) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
ie 
witley State WaRke...ccccccscecs 717-152 


Bank 
Crust 
April 










































vo Closed April 18, 1940) 
‘ e 
Mcintosh County Bank........ 77-727 
-1097 Capital: Common $15,000, Capital 
Sank, Notes $15,000, Surplus $2,000. Gottlieb 
oper. Kessel, President, G. H. Hernett, 


Cashier. Change in title and location 
of the Farmers State Bank, Zeeland. 


Rye Effective April 19, 1940) 
)-1097 | Glen Ullin 
ager. Security Bank of Hebron, Paying and 
Har. Receiving Station of Hebron......... 
2 Rye (Opened March 11, 1940) 


Uliin 
me Grate Bank of Glen Ullin....... 77-126 


le Of. (Discontinued accepting deposits and 
)=1105 went into voluntary liquidation March 
Bank $, 1940) 
Trust § Hebron 
ne § The First State Bank of Hebron.77-184 
(Discontinued accepting deposits and 
- went into voluntary liquidation March 
)-1105 Bg, 1940) 
ounty & Hebron 
which Security Bank of Hebron...... 77-366 
{arts B® (Opened March 11, 1940. Assumed de- 
sit liability of Security National 
nk of Taylor, Taylor, and was 
ati granted permission to operate paying 
“11M @ and receiving stations at Taylor and 
‘mont, @ Glen Ullin) 
) and Reeder 
PE MOON. 666 cose hs 6o0 6s 77-594 
ent y —— April 17, 1940. 
ich of posit and oans taken over by 
0-114 First National Bank, Hettinger) 
sistant jor 
Loan urity Bank of Hebron, Paying and 
0 the™® Receiving Station of Hebron......... 
hmont, (Opened March 11, 1940) 
Taylor 
‘ Security National Bank........ 717-366 
) Wall (Deposit liability assumed March 11, 
Rome @ 1940 by (new) Security Bank of 
oe eest Hebron, Hebron, which was granted 
senta permission to operate paying and re- 
Mag stations at Taylor and Glen 
\gency Wishel, 
wents 4 SS Pree ee 77-258 
sens (Closed by order of Board of Direc- 
:) tors, April 18, 1940) 
ank of Zeeland 
St Farmers State Bank............ 77-727 


(Changed title and location to MciIn- 
ioe) County Bank, Ashley, April 19, 


OHIO 

Amherst 

*Amherst Park Bank Company. .56-1250 
Purchased by Lorain County Savings 

Trust Company, Elyria. and consoli- 

dated with their branch in Amherst, 
June 3, 1940) 

Jeffersonville 


Milledgeville Bank ...... ...-56-1048 
Change in location of Milledgeville 
ania oteerille. Effective March 
Milledgeville 
Milledgeville Bank ...... ...-56-1048 
(Changed location to Jeffersonville, 
March 1, 1940) 
Mt. Healthy 
"Mt. Healthy Savings & Commercial 
es oa an kate eae nee eas 56-1340 
Taken over by Second National Bank, 


necinnati on May 15, 1940 and oper- 
ated as a branch) 
Mt. Healthy 
‘Second National Bank, Mt. 


Healthy 
Branch of Cincinnati 




















1-4 (Clyde A. Yerkes, Manager. Succeeded 
de Mt. Healthy Savings & Commercial 
ak which was ken over b Second 
ona ank, neinnati, Ma : 

ugh “H 1940) : 

OKLAHOMA 
Wilson 

*The Bank of Wilson........... 86-1222 





(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. J. M. 
he, President, Valura Morris, Cash- 
ler. Succeeded First National Bank, 
May 18, 1940) 
Wilson 
‘First National Bank.......... 86-1222 
(Succeeded by The Bank of Wilson, 
May 18, 1940) 












































Medtora OREGON 


Farmers & Fruitgrowers Bank. .96-25 
(Deposit Habilities assumed at close 
of business. March 23, 1940 by United 
tes ,National Bank of Portland, 
land and merged with the deposits 
sary, their Medford Branch at Medford) 


™m 
Ladd & Bush, Bankers.......... 96-1 


(Merged with The United States Na- 
July, 1940 


OSE 















































tional Bank of Portland, Salem Branch 
as The United States National Bank 
of Portland, Ladd Bush-Salem Branch, 
April 6, 1940) 

Salem 

*Ladd & Bush Trust Company... .96-5 
(Changed title to Pioneer Trust Com- 
pany, May 27, 1940) 


Salem 

*Pioneer Trust Company.......... 96-5 
(Capital $50,000, Profits $30,000. A. N. 
Bush, President, E. Stadter, Jr., 


Secretary. Change in title of Ladd & 
Bush Trust Company. Effective May 
27, 1940) 

Salem ° 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Ladd Bush-Salem — 
(H. V. Compton, Jacob Fuhrer, Tink- 
ham Gilbert and Leo G Page, Assis- 
tant Managers. Merger of Ladd & 
Bush, Bankers and The United States 
National Bank of Portland, Salem 
Branch. Effective April 6, 1940) 

Salem 
The United States National Bank o 
Portland, Salem Branch.......... 96- 
(Merged with Ladd & Bush, Bankers 
as The United States National Bank 
of Portland. Ladd Bush-Salem Branch, 
April 6, 1940) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Blairsville 
Blairsville Savings & Trust Company 
60-1703 
(Taken over by State Banking De- 
partment for liquidation April 5, 1940) 
Blairsville 
Peoples Bank of Blairsville. ..60-1760 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50.000. W. 
H. Sweet, President, J. E. Lintner, 
Cashier. Opened April 17, 1940) 
Du Bois 
*Peoples State Bank............ 60-419 
(Closed May 4, 1940 under a liquida- 
tion agreement with the Union Bank- 
ing & Trust Company of Du Bois under 
which all the deposit liabilities are 
guaranteed by the “Trust” Company) 
Freeburg 
Freeburg State Bank......... 60-1420 
(Absorbed by Snyder County Trust 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


‘san? Selinsgrove, February 17, 
Philadelphia 

Drexel & Company, 15th & Walnut 

Gi. sb xeciusncsedekecnaneieebbad 3-127 


(Discontinued banking husiness as of 
April 1, 1940 and entered general 
securities and underwriting business.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Graniteville 

*Graniteville Depository......... 67-729 
(Capital $2,500, Surplus $2,500. R. E. 
Kenney, President. B. Cushing, 


Cashier. Opened in May. Reported May 
15, 1940) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Bonesteel 


_e State Bank, Bonesteel Office of 
ME. cvaisacves Bas OU Edw sae eebhneawad 
(Harvey Willoughby, Manager. Opened 
June 1, 1940) 


Hudson 
Fairview State Bank, Hudson Office 
OE. PRU « ccdcisnsccscecs ecccceces 
(C. O. Bemiss, Manager. Opened April 
1, 1940) 

Tabor 


*Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Tabor Office of Scotland.............. 
(Irene Viasak, Manager. Opened May 
16, 1940) 

Yankton 
First Dakota National Bank... .78-48 
(Change in title of The First Dakota 


National Bank & Trust Company. 
Effective March 8, 1940) 

Yankton : 
The First Dakota National Bank & 
Frest COMIN iss ccadicexsceeds 718-48 


(Changed title to First Dakota Na- 
tional Bank, March 8, 1940) 


TENNESSEE 
Burns 


Burns Bank & Trust Company. .87-633 
_ (Voluntarily liquidated April 4, 1940) 


TEXAS 
Jayton 


*Pirst State Baek... .cccccceses 88-2170 
(Closed by order of its board of direc- 
tors and its affairs placed in hands of 
State Te Commissioner of Texas 
on April 19, 1940) 

Jayton 

*First State Bank.............. 88-2170 

{en April 19, 1940. Reopened June 


Pampa 
*Citizens Bank and Trust Company 
88-2191 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


(Capital $75,000, Surplus and Profits 
14,000. S. C. Evans, President, E. O. 
nead, Cashier. Opened May 27, 1940) 
Whitesboro 
Security National Bank of Whites- 
BOTS cocceces ecatieegceddunaes . 88-634 
(Capital: Common $25,000. Preferred 
$25,000. W. J. Godwin, President, Sears 
Anderson, Cashier. Charter issued 
March 30, 1940. Succeeded Whitesboro 
National Bank) 
Whitesboro 
Whitesboro National Bank... .88-634 
(Succeeded by Security National Bank 
of Whitesboro, March 30, 1940) 


VERMONT 
White River Junction 
Hartford Savings Bank and Trust 
COGMBERT ee cccccctiescccccoacsees 58-82 
(Deposit liability assumed by Inter- 
State Trust Company, March 11, 1940) 


VERGINIA 
New Church 
*Bank of Chincoteague, Inc., Branch 
of Chincoteague. .......ccceees 68-404 


(Closed April 30, 1940) 

Portsmouth 

*Commercial Exchange Bank...68-675 _ 
(Capital $140,000, Surplus and* Profits 


$68,000. W. K. Hodges, President, G. 
R. Whitehurst, Cashier. Change in 
title of Morris Plan Bank. Effective 
May 2, 1940) 

Portsmouth 

*Morris Plan Bank............. 68-675 


(Changed title to Commercial Ex- 


change Bank, May 2, 1940) 


WASHINGTON 
Wenatchee 


Seem eee eee eee eee eee eeeeee 


(Deposit liability assumed by the 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
March 27, 1940) 


WISCONSIN 


Chippewa Falls . 
The First and Lumbermen’s National 
Bank of Chippewa Falis........ 79-121 
(Change in title of The First National 
Bank of Chippewa Falls, effective 
May 1, 1940) 

Chippewa Falls 
The First National Bank of Chippewa 
VIED + desc cncicsiseecaccensseus 79-121 
Changed title to The First and Lum- 
bermen’s National Bank of Chippewa 


Falls, May 1, 1940) 

Chippewa Falis 
The Lumbermen’s National Bank of 
Chippewa Falls .......... «eee e 79-122. 


(Voluntarily liquidated March 2, 1940. 
Absorbed by The First National Bank 
of Chippewa Falls which will vote 
on a change in title the latter part 
of March) 

Ephraim 

*Bank of Sturgeon Bay, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Sturgeon Bay.... 
(Ralph Propsom, Manager. Opened 
June 15, 1940) 

Hollandale 

*Farmers Savings Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Mineral Point... 
( K. Peterson, Manager. Approved 
May 31, 1940) 

Superior 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Pre errr ree re - 
(Merged with Union National Bank. 
March 9, 1940) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 


t Indicates Press Report 
CALIFORNIA 


Salinas 
*Monterey County Trust & Savings 
Bank 


(Granted permission for new branch 
at East Salinas, May 27, 1940) 


CONNECTICUT 
Fairfield 


tFirst National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Bridgeport. 


HAWATI 
Honolulu 
*Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu. (Branch authorized at Mili- 


tary Reservation of Hickam Field, 
Honolulu, Hawaii) 


ILLINOIS 
Mendota 
tFirst State Bank. 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $10,000) 

Oglesby 

tFirst National Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $15.000. Dr. John L. 
Rock, correspondent) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
*National Bank of Detroit. 
(Authorized to open a branch at 
13000 W. McNichols Rd.) 


MINNESOTA 
Montgomery 
tFarmers State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Indianola 
Planters Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Ruleville. 
(Reported March 27, 1940) 
Shelby 
The Bolivar County Bank. 
wo granted. Reported March 27, 
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NEW YORK 
Utica 


*+First Bank & Trust Company. 
(Capital $200,000. Being formed to 
take over sound assets of the First 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Kenansville 
*+Waccamaw Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Whiteville. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grenora 


*+American State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Williston. 


OREGON 
Taft 
¢tBank of Newport, North Lincoln 
Branch of Bank of Newport, Newport. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lyndora 
*The Butler County National Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Butler. 
(Authorized June 5, 1940. Reported 
June 10, 1940) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Batesburge 
*+tBatesburg State Bank. 
(Capital and Surplus $40,000. Dr. John 
S. Fair, President) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Eagle Butte 
tFarmers State Bank, Branch of Du- 
pree. 
Leola 
*tIpswich 
Ipswich. 


State Bank, Branch of 


TEXAS 
Palacios 


City State Bank. 
(Capital $25.000, Surplus 000. Char- 
ter granted March 18, 1940 


WISCONSIN 
Berlin 


*tFarmers and Merchants Bank. 
(Capital $50,000. Applicants: 
Bachkal, .E. Grant unce, E,dward 
Starkey. Walter H. Wells, Edward 
Biegick, John Steeps, Sam Verheyen, 
August Ceman, August Voeltner and 
Peter Jensen) 


FDIC Changes 


Since First 1940 Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory 


CALIFORNIA 


Forestville—The Analy Savings Bank, 
Branch of Sebastopol ..........Delete 
Forestville—Bank of Sonoma County, 
Branch of Sebastopol . Add 
Guerneville—Bank of Guerneville. ‘Delete 
Guerneville—Bank of Sonoma County, 
Branch of Sebastopol Add 
Monte Rio—-Rank = Guerneville, Branch 
of Guerneville. ..Delete 
Monte Rio—Bank of Sonoma “County. 
Branch of Sebastopol Add 
Sebastopol—The Analy Savings ‘Bank 


Sebastopol—Bank oF “Sonoma Coney 


Frank 


Sebastopol—The National 
Bank 


. Delete 
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CONNECTICUT 


Stonington—The First National Bank 
of Stonington... Delete 


FLORIDA 


Port St. Joe—Florida Bank at Port St. 
SOO seccoecces dd 


ILLINOIS 


Casey—The First National ee” in 


Casey - Delete 
Chicago—Uptown of 
Chicago Add 
Chicago. .Uptown State Bank. 
Towanda—Towanda State Bank. Delete 


INDIANA 
Whiting—State Bank of Whiting..Add 


IOWA 
arecrmnhienher IAS. is ora Savings ~—— 


Lester—Security Savings Bank, Bran 
of Larchwood Ad 
Luverne—Farmers State Bank 
Luverne—Humboldt Trust & 
Bank. Branch of Humboldt... 
Quimby—Central Trust 
Bank, Office of Cherokee 


KENTUCKY 
Dry Ridge—Farmers Bank 


KANSAS 
Kinsley—The Kinsley Bank 


LOUISIANA 


a are oeepies Bank & Trust Be 
elete 

Slaughter-—Ciinton Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Clinton Delete 


MICHIGAN 
Menominee—The Lumbermen’s National 
Bank of Menominee.......... .-Delete 

MINNESOTA 
Staples—Peoples State Bank of Staples 


. Delete 
and Savings 
Add 


Staples—Staples State Bank 

Winnebago—The Blue Earth Valley Na- 
tional Bank of Winnebago 

Winnebago—First National Bank in 
Winnebago . Add 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson—Commercial Bank & be 


MISSOURI 
Eugene—Eugene State Bank 


NEBRASKA 
Lebanon—State Bank of Lebanon. Delete 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City—Bankers Trust Copeeer 
elete 

Swedesboro—The "Swedesboro National 
B Delete 


Baldwinsville—Baldwinsville State Deak 
elete 
Baldwinsville—First Trust & Deposit 
Company, Branch of Syracuse....Add 
Larchmont—Trust Company of Larch- 
mont ..........----Add “head office” 
Mount Kisco—Insurance Loan “Trust 
Company ...-Delete 
Mount Kisco—Trust Company of Larch- 
mont, Branch of Larchmont ad 
Tottenville—Staten Island National 
Bank & Trust Company of New York, 
Branch of Port Richmond Ad 
Tottenville—The Tottenville National 
Bank .-Delete 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Glen Ullin—Security Bank of Hebron, 
Branch of Hebron Perrier. 
Glen Ullin—State Bank of Glen Ullin 
eeccceces - Delete 
Hebron—The First State Bank of Heb- 
ron 
Hebron—Security Bank of Hebron... Add 
Taylor—Security Bank of 
Branch of Hebron... Add 
Taylor—The Security National "Bank of 
Taylor .. -++.-Delete 


OHTO 
Jeffersonville—The Milledgeville = 


dd 
Milledgevilie—The "Miliedgeviile Bank 
-Delete 


OREGON 
Medford—Farmers & rhaleepetein B. 


Salem—Ladd & Bush, "Bankers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Blairsville—Blairsville Savings 
Trust Company De 
Freeburg—Freeburg State Bank.D 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Yankton—The First Dakota Natio 


of Yankt 
Del 


Bank and Trust Co. 
Yankton—First Dakota 


TENNESSEE 
Burns—Burns Bank -” Trust Comp 


Nashviile—Nashviile Trust 


Delete “head o " ; 
TEXAS 


Austin—The Fidelity State Bank... 

Tenaha—First State Bank 

Whitesboro—Security National Bank 
Whitesboro 


White River Junction—Hartford o* 
Bank and Trust Company...... 


WASHINGTON 


Wenatchee—The First National Bank 
Wenatchee 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Quinwood—The Bank of Quinwood. 


WISCONSIN 


Chippewa Falls—The Lumbermen’s 
tional Bank of Chippewa Falls. .D 


Index to. 
ADVERTISERS | 


S 
American Tel. & Tel. Co 


Cc 


Chase National Bank, New York 386 

Chicago Journal of Commerce......442 

Continental Illinois Nat. B. & T. 
Co., Chicago 


N 
National Cash Register Co. 


Paisley Calculator Co 
Public National Bank & Tr. Co., 
New York 








